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The Re-forging of Russia 


By EDWIN WARE HULLINGER 
Former correspondent in Russia fer the United Press 


A book on Russia which is mew. Mr. Hullinger takes up the story where most writers have left off. He does 
not discuss either the Czarist régime or the Russian Revolution. 

This book is realistic. It describes Russia as the author saw it, discards conventional illusions, and does not 
predict that the soviet government is “on the point of collapse.” 

The book deals with the constructive aspect of the present situation. Its field is Russia since 1921, under the 


The book is authoritative: The author speaks Russian and while in Russia there was no restriction on his 
movements. He traveled widely and relates his observations of the human as well as the government side of Russian 


Just ready. Price $3.00. 








If you would measure the tremendous vitality and power of recuperation of the Russian national character, 


set alongside of Mr. Hullinger’s picture of Russia to-day, 
Professor Sorokin’s Leaves of a Russian Diary 


The Boston T 


the poignant record of Russia from 1917 to 1921 in 


: “A more vivid picture of the scenes which immediately preceded, accompanied and fol- 


ransoript : 
lowed the revolution of 1917 has not yet appeared nor have we had anything like the impressive lesson regard- 


ing pages.” 


It is an amazing and il 


plicity. . Best of all, the restraint and 


preconception or prejudgment. . 


erence.” 


The Bolshevik Persecution 


of Russia 


While Americans debate over Modernism and Fun- 
damentalism, Russia is developing that daring, unpre- 
cedented attitude toward religion which during the trial 
of the Roman priests shocked the Western world. Here 
is presented for the first time the anti-religious pro- 
gram of the Soviets. $7.00 
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ever written. 








individual value. 














ing the real meaning of Bolshevism which Professor Sorokin has put into the very warp and woof of his thrill- 


$3.00 


The Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia 
By ALFRED L. P. DENNIS. “Singularly readable and truly illuminating.” 


The Herald-Tribue: By one of the year’s most important publications in the field of international relations. 
uminating story told at times in a manner almost conversational in its ease and sim- 

geo) Rane of partisan bias gives one that most unusual of sensations— 

the confident feeling that here is a book on Russia in Sich the author has sought for the truth without prejudice, 
Hereafter I shall refuse to discuss Russia with any one who hag not read 
this book. It should be on the ‘shelves of every public library, near the desk of every editorial writer on foreign 
affairs, and in the hands of every thoughtful citizen who can afford a copy for present reading and future ref- 


$5.00 


FRANCIS McCULLAGH’S carefully authenticated reports. 


A Prisoner 
of the Reds 


For five months Capt. McCullagh was detained by 
the Reds, a prisoner, but as a newspaper man allowed 
considerable freedom. The story of those months, in- 
cluding a visit to the scene of the murder of the Czar, 
gives an intensely interesting and very often terrible 
picture of the rea] Soviet Russia. $5.00 


A Remarkably Vivid and Impressive Novel 


By Eugene Zamiatin 


Translated from the Russian by Gregory Zilboorg 


A book which the author regards as the funniest and the most earnest he has 
The fun: is typically Russian—humor grim enough. The book is 
a savage satire on attempts to reduce life and personality to conformation with 
standardized formulas, the individual insignificant “we” taking the place of “I.” 
It is written in an impressionistic, almost cubic, style that gives it a unique and 
One reads with mingled laughter and horror of the methodical, 
mathematical rule, bent on producing a smooth-running machine-made, universal 


happiness. It is so extraordinary a work of creative imagination that it should 
sweep the country. It would if it had been written by an Auglo-Saxon. $2.00. 


These books can be bought through any bookstore, postage extra, or may be ordered from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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OT in many years have such numerous 

changes in government personnel taken place 
as were announced last week. Secretary Hughes 
has resigned to return to private life and Ambas- 
sador Kellogg is to succeed him. Alanson B. 
Houghton, now at Berlin, will probably succeed Mr. 
Kellogg at the Court of St. James’s. Justice Mc- 
Kenna, of the Supreme Court, has also resigned and 
Attorney-General Harlan F. Stone has been nomi- 
nated to take his place. President Coolidge has 
selected Charles B. Warren of Detroit, former Am- 
bassador to Japan and Mexico, for his new Attor- 
ney-General. Mrs. Mabel Willebrandt who, as 
Assistant Attorney-General, has made so many en- 
emies among politicians by her attempt to secure 
honest enforcement of the prohibition law, is being 
considered for a federal judgeship in California. 


— == 


Secretary of Labor Davis is almost certain to resign 
in the immediate future. We are glad to add that 
the similar reports about Justice Holmes are with- 
out foundation. Apparently they originated in 
quarters where the wish was father to the rumor. 


THE resignation of Secretary Hughes seems to us 
less surprising than some Washington dispatches 
would indicate, though it is true that he had suppos- 
edly planned to remain another year in the hope that 
an armament conference would be held in Wash- 
ington this summer—an expectation now seen as 
unrealizable. Doubtless several reasons impelled 
the Secretary of State to give up his portfolio. He 
has been sacrificing each year the very large sum he 
can earn at the bar, and is not a man of substantial 
fortune. While he has since 1921 been able to de- 
termine America’s foreign policy in several impor- 
tant particulars, most of the pressing problems in 
which he has interested himself have either been 
cleared up or have reached a point of more or less 
permanent quiescence. No doubt he did not relish 
the prospect of frequent conflicts with Senator 
Borah, now chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. We have no reason to assume 
that Mr. Hughes has aspirations to be the Repub- 
lican presidential candidate in 1928; but if he had, 
propriety would demand that he withdraw from the 
Cabinet of the man who will certainly wish to suc- 
ceed himself. Finally, Mr. Hughes has undoubtedly 
found that the position produces more brickbats 
than bouquets. He has enjoyed the work; but he 
cannot be unaware that his general reputation has 
not been enhanced by the manner in which he has 
conducted his office. 


MR. HUGHES without question has one of the 
finest legal minds of this generation; but its legalistic 
character is itself something of a handicap in states- 
manship; it produces a Calhoun rather than a Lin- 
coln, a Poincaré rather than a Gambetta. As Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Hughes has regarded himself 
as the attorney for the United States. It is the duty 
of an attorney to demand for his client full justice 
whatever the unlikelihood of its being realized, or 
the harm it would do to the other litigants. Such 
an attitude, we believe, has been particularly unfor- 
tunate when held during the post-war years by one 
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whose position is virtually that of American Prime 
It has resulted in making Europe feel 
that this country is a Shylock demanding its pound 


Minister. 


of flesh from its unfortunate late Allies. Mr. 


Hughes has several times, and most notably in the 


creation of the Dawes plan, abandoned his formal 


truculence, gone behind the scenes, and labored 
heartily for conciliation, compromise and under- 
standing; but only his full-dress and formal attitude 


has been remembered. While regarding the results 
of this as regrettable, the New Republic is glad to 
recognize and applaud the intelligence, vigor and 
incorruptibility with which he has performed the 
functions of his office during a trying period. 


WE take it for granted that in putting Mr. Kel- 
logg in Mr. Hughes’s place, President Coolidge is 
merely making an interim appointment until he can 
look around and pick out, carefully and at his 
leisure, the man with whom he wishes to work for 
the next four years. We cannot believe he intends 
to do the work himself, as Mr. Wilson did when he 


- selected Robert Lansing to be his rubber-stamp. 


As a device to withhold pressure from himself for a 
few months while he is making up his mind, the 
present appointment is probably harmless. That Mr. 
Kellogg will be Secretary of State until 1928 seems 
to us as unlikely as it would be unfortunate. A 
double-dyed reactionary corporation lawyer from 
Minnesota, he was appointed to the Court of St. 
James’s as a lame duck who must be taken care of, 
and not even then until the post had been offered 
in vain to Elihu Root and Frank O. Lowden. Mr. 
Kellogg has done some useful work in London, with 
diligence and discretion; but there are scores of men 
in his party who are better fitted for the second 
most important post in the executive branch of the 
government. 


OF the elevation of Mr. Stone to the Supreme 
Court bench it must be said that he is a vastly su- 
perior choice to some others whom President Cool- 
idge was reported to be considering. He is a man 
of outstanding character and high intelligence—just 
the sort of person who was needed, as we said at 
the time, to restore the Department of Justice af- 
ter its misadventures under Harry Daugherty. But 
while these qualities are also useful in a Supreme 
Court Justice, they are not the final test of his fitness. 
The great function of the Court is interpretation of 
constitutional questions, and this in turn depends 
upon the social and economic outlook of the mem- 
bers. Only time will tell how far Mr. Stone’s person- 
al leaning toward conservatism will affect his action 
when the Court is called upon to bring the law into 
accord with the changing aspect of our civilization. 


AS to another appointment it is also fair to sus- 
pend judgment. Mr. Warren’s past experience has 
been of such a character that it is hard to judge 
from it what sort of Attorney-General he will make. 
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The opposition to him in the ranks of the Michivay 
congressional delegation seems to have been politic, 
and not personal. Still we cannot but regret the {xc 
that some years ago Mr. Warren served the I 1a\.. 
meyer sugar interests in a decidedly dubious cay... 
ty, holding in his own name a big block of share. «: 
the Michigan Sugar Corporation, which really }¢. 
longed to the Havemeyers, and gave them a larg: 
degree of control of a supposedly competitive par; 
of the industry. An Attorney-General ought to hay. 
a clean record, especially in view of our experienc: 
during the Harding régime. 


IN choosing his new Secretary of State and Attor. 
ney-General, the President has acted on his own 
initiative and has exhibited the characteristic color 
of his mind. Not only are Kellogg and Warren 
smaller men than Hughes and Stone; they are con. 
servative as Coolidge is conservative, not agercs. 
sively but statically, with a general inertia which is 
produced not by conviction but by nature. \\e 
do not question the right of any President to se! cc: 
as his co-workers the sort of men with whom he 
feels at home; we merely note the results in this 
case as illustrative of Mr. Coolidge’s temperament. 


A CHARACTERISTIC example of the good 
faith of contemporary party politics is the treatmen: 
which the Child Labor Amendment is receiving in 
New York. Both the Democratic and Republican 
parties in that state have promised expressly t 
bring about the ratification of the Amendment by 
the Legislature. The Democratic state platform 
pledged the party in favor of “ratification by the 
Legislature of the Federal Child Labor Amend: 
ment.” The Republican platform is more aryu- 
mentative but no less explicit. “Unless we can 
produce,” it proudly and loftily declaims, ‘who!e- 
some and happy children, material prosperity, i- 
dustrial development and natural wealth will al! be 
futile. In conformity with this spirit and following 
Republican policy and tradition we favor the rat- 
fication by the Legislature of the state of New York 
of a Twentieth Amendment to the Consticution 
proposed by a Republican Congress for the pre- 
vention of child labor.” A voter, consequently, who 
considered the Amendment of the utmost impor- 
tance might have voted for any candidate of either 
party for a seat in the State Senate or Assembly 
with entire assurance that the man whom he elected 
would vote for ratification, but if so he would have 
been mistaken and betrayed. Both parties have 
repudiated their promises, The Republicans now 
propose, instead of ratification by the Legislature, 
the submission of the Amendment to popular vote. 
The Democrats have not declared themselves, but 
Governor Smith, who is, for all practical purposes, 
the Democratic party of the State, ignores his own 
platform and also favors a popular referendum. 
The object and probable effect of such a referendum 
would be to defeat the Amendment. 
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THE betrayal in this case is particularly deliberate 
and purposeful. It is the beginning of a system- 
atic attempt to alter the Constitution so that here- 
after all amendments will have to be ratified by a 
popular referendum rather than by the legislatures. 
Senator Wadsworth, the Republican leader of New 
York, has introduced a resolution to this effect into 
Congress. There are indications that it will receive 
the support of the Republican leaders both in the 
Senate and the House. In all probability it will be 
submitted to the state legislatures by the next Con- 
gress. It is one of those proposals which politicians 
of all kinds do not like to oppose. Governor Smith 
of New York in his message to the Legislature 
warmly approves of it. He calls attention to his 
first message to the Legislature of 1923 wherein he 
recommended that New York state initiate the pro- 
posal which Senator Wadsworth has since formally 
introduced. The Senator is usually opposed to con- 
stitutional amendments and particularly to amend- 
ments which diminish the power of representative 
bodies and increase direct popular political action, 
but in this matter he is a convert to unmediated 
democracy. 


THERE is a reason for the interest which men like 
Senator Wadsworth are taking in this particular 
proposal. The proposal itself is shrewdly conceived 
as one which progressives will find it difficult to op- 
pose, but which will enormously increase the future 
dificulty of adapting the federal Constitution to 
modern conditions. If it is adopted, the people who 
are in favor of an amendment will be obliged not 
merely to convert two-thirds of Congress to its de- 
sirability but they will have to go into three-fourths 
of the states and build up a sufficiently powerful 
local organization to win an election. In some in- 
stances, it is true, this might not be necessary. The 
income tax amendment could doubtless have been 
carried without such preparation. But certainly none 
of the other recent amendments could have been. 
The expenditure of time and money which would be 
required to pass proposed amendments would be 
sufficient to discourage any but the most fanatical 
and opulent band of reformers. That, no doubt, 
explains Senator Wadsworth’s interest in the pro- 
posal. It is intended to increase the difficulties of 
amending the Constitution of the United States. 
Some years ago there was much discussion of a so- 
called gateway amendment which would render the 
process of modification easier and quicker. The 
present proposal is devised, so far as possible, to 
close a gate which has in conservative opinion swung 
open too far and too often. We shall have more to 
say about it later. 


THE settlement at Paris as to American claims 
on Germany has been an excellent thing psycho- 
logically, even if not of great importance financially. 
America is to participate in the payments under the 
Dawes plan to the extent of 2% percent of the 
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total, on the score of war damages. We shall also 
receive $13,750,000 a year on the cost of our army 
of occupation. Theoretically, the two items to- 
gether should bring in $27,500,000, on the assump- 
tion that Germany will pay 2,500,000,000 marks 
annually. The war damage claim should be settled 
in twenty-five years, and the occupation costs in 
about two-thirds as long. The present capital value 
of the claim has thus been greatly reduced. On the 
total amount, indeed, the annual payments are so 
small that if they be regarded as interest, the debt 
will never be amortized, and if they be regarded as 
amortization, no interest is being paid—despite the 
fact that at least a third of the sum represents ex- 
penditures for which our government borrowed the 
money at an average interest rate of 4 percent. 


SUCH financial calculations, however, have no real 
meaning in the present case. Our two bills against 
Germany are actually bad debts, and whatever we 
receive may be counted as pure gain. No serious 
economist expects that Germany will be able over 
any period of years to create the export balance nec- 
essary to meet the Dawes payments. Not only the 
United States, but the Allies, are virtually sure to 
find their financial expectations unrealized. The 
chief gain from the Paris settlement is that it re- 
solves an international dispute which was threaten- 
ing the goodwill between Great Britain and Amer- 
ica, and does so in a manner which somewhat allays 
the charge that we are a nation of Shylocks. We 
shall be most fortunate if we can arrive at a settle- 
ment of the other pending problem—that of inter- 
allied debts—one-half so satisfactory. 


THE New Republic has frequently disagreed with 
President Coolidge; and is therefore particularly 
glad to recognize that his action in two recent in- 
stances has been courageous, honorable and wise. 
In putting his foot down on the jingoistic efforts to 
embroil us with Japan he acted effectively and skil- 
fully in the interest of international peace. He has 
just taken a similar and equally meritorious step in 
relation to the question of raising gun elevation on 
our battleships in order to make our range of fire 
equal to the British. However complete may be 
our legal right to do this, the President is correct 
when he points out that it would be a violation of 
the spirit of the Washington Conference. It can- 
not be too often repeated that the only disarma- 
ment of any value is moral disarmament. Unless 
the nations want peace, and can be persuaded to be- 
have toward one another in that spirit, technical 
agreements are written in water. Ever since 1921, 
both within the navy and among some bellicose- 
minded private citizens there has been a persistent 
attempt to break down the spirit of the Conference 
and introduce what would be in effect a resumption 
of the old and ruinous armament race. President 
Coolidge has now spanked these gentlemen prop- 
erly. We hope they will stay spanked. 
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‘TWENTY cotton mills in New England reduced 
wages in November (after the fifth), some fifteen 
more in December, and now the shower has become 
a downpour with cuts in the large centres of Fall 
River and New Bedford. We turn back with inter- 
est to the words of a reporter in the Daily News 
Record, the textile trade daily, on October 22. 


The political effect of wide-spread reductions in the 
mills would have been disastrous, it is believed, to mill 
interests, which desire Republican success because of 
the protective tariff policy of the Republican party. 
This, coupled with the fact that approaching winter 
would make a more difficult time to strike, caused 
many manufacturers, who believed wages must come 
down, to conclude that the best time to start their 
drive for lower wages would be after election. 


In the natural course of events the mills are begin- 
ning to make more goods and more money, for raw 
cotton is down on account of a large crop and de- 
mand for cloth is picking up after a long period of 
slack production. The normal profits will be added 
to the tariff increment. Yet the long-planned wage 
reductions are going into effect. With the indemnity 
levied on the workers, we have no doubt that net in- 
comes of the mills in 1925 will be amply sufficient 
to pay good dividends on the inflated war valua- 
tions of their capital. Mill operatives who voted 
for prosperity are now enabled to see whose pros- 
perity they voted for. The chances are that by the 
time another election rolls around the over-equip- 
ment of the industry in relation to the consumers’ 
purchasing power, coupled with bad management, 
will have led to another spell of low production and 
another chance to vote for prosperity. How long 
can the cotton interests get away with it? 


(GOVERNOR JONATHAN DAVIS of Kansas 
has not only ended his term amid extraordinary 
charges that he misused the pardon power, but has 
come under grave suspicion in connection with the 
state university. The day after Christmas Goy- 
ernor Davis, acting in concert with two Democratic 
members of the State Board of Administration, sum- 
marily removed Dr. Ernest H. Lindley from his 
post as Chancellor of the University of Kansas. 
The object of this attack, says Chancellor Lindley, 
and he is backed, apparently, by 8,000 alumni and 
5,000 students of the University, is wholly political. 
Lindley has stubbornly resisted the disposition of 
the Governor to use university appointments as 
political plums. This suspicion has been bruited for 
some time. Several weeks ago a series of changes 
were made in the personnel of the university medi- 
cal school against the apparent opposition of the 
Chancellor. Not only the men who were then re- 
moved but Lawrence and Kansas City newspapers 
charged the Governor with political motives for tlis 
interference. The dismissal of Chancellor Lindley 


has been motivated by a perfunctory investigation 
of his suspension of four students for drinking, aud 
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later of his administration of university funds. Bx 
it is not customary to remove a university head upon 
the basis of an executive investigation nor to dismis; 
him like a hired hand. Neither is it customary for 
governors to make appointments to the stafts of the 
universities under their general control. 


NOW that the President's veto of the postal salary 
increase bill has been sustained by a margin of one 
vote, we shall have a chance to judge his wisdom as 
an employer and his force as a statesman. An over. 
whelming public opinion believes that the increases 
are deserved, and the President himself did not dis. 
agree, except in detail. His veto was based chietly 
on the policy of economy. He did not want to add 
anything to the burden of taxation, but insisted that 
the Post Office Department must pay its own way 
by securing the necessary funds before enlarging its 
expenditures. The employes insisted that their right 
to consideration was prior to and independent of the 
necessity of raising rates. They foresaw that once 
the question of increased rates was injected into the 
discussion, the powerful interests affected might ce. 
lay action indefinitely. Apparently their fears were 
well founded. Up to the present, Mr. Cooldige’s 
action has been wholly negative. His policy is now 
sustained, however, and it is his duty to carry 
through its positive implications. Will he apply to 
Congress as determined a pressure to raise rates as 
he did to prevent salary increases without higher 
rates? Will he be as courageous in opposing the 
wealthy publishers and mail-order houses as he was 
in opposing the impoverished postal employes? 


The Revival of Anti- 
Federalism 


HE American people, it is now apparent, are 

entering on a new phase of their oidest and 
most inveterate political conflict. Starting with the 
formation of the Union there have usually been two 
parties: one of which refused proposed increases of 
federal authority as undesirable interferences with 
state sovereignty and the other of which welcomed 
such increases from time to time as essential to 
American national fulfillment. Hitherto the second 
of these parties has almost uniformly triumphed 
over the first. The tide of American political de- 
velopment has run overwhelmingly in the direction 
of an increase of federal power and responsibility. 
Particularly since the Civil War a steady tendency 
has prevailed to increase by legislation, by consti- 
tutional amendment and to some extent by judicial 
construction the functions of the federal govern- 
ment. When proposals to that effect were under 
discussion, the old fears and dogmas occasionally 
flared up, but until recently the suspicion of the 
federal government which once bulked so large in 
American popular political consciousness was by 
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way of disappearing. The American people were 
coming to consider it as an indispensable agency of 
their positive social purposes. Little by little the 
United States has changed from a federation of 
territorial, individualistic democracies into a highly 
organized social democracy which could not escape 
the conscious assumption of a collective responsibil- 
ity for the popular welfare. Prominent lawyers or 
politicians continued, when some increase in the 
functions of the federal government was proposed, 
to protest in the name of what was called states’ 
rights, but their protests were usually verbal and 
insincere. Both political parties forgot the scruples 
which their members cherished against national 
aggrandizement whenever they were in power 
and found some increase of federal authority con- 
venient. 

Since, however, the passage of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the experiences of the Great War, 
the protests against proposed increases of federal 
authority have become comparatively weighty and 
sincere. The deplorable effects of the attempt to 
accomplish a desirable social purpose by the abso- 
lute federal proscription of alcoholic drinks have 
aroused the old suspicions of proposed increases in 
federal authority. Many intelligent and disinter- 
ested citizens are afraid that, if the process of cen- 
tralizing the socializing and regulative activities of 
government in Washington continues, the Ameri- 
can people will ultimately be ruled by a necessarily 
irresponsible federal bureaucracy which will dry 
up the sources of local initiative and responsibility. 
They consider the United States too large, populous 
and diversified a country to be wholesomely or even 
safely governed by one dominant political machine. 
The process of centralization has in their opinion 
already proceeded so far that it has enfeebled the 
state governments. The only way to restore them 
to vitality is to resist the easy but dangerous alterna- 
tive of calling in the federal authority as the solve- 
all of American politics, and to force on social re- 
formers the duty and necessity of accomplishing 
their purposes through agitation within the states 
and action by them. 

The New Republic sympathizes with the object 
which these protestants have in mind and the local 
political values which they wish to preserve. The 
United States is too large and too unwieldy to be 
safely governed from Washington alone, and it 
would be disastrous to duplicate in this country the 
amount of centralized political control which a 
European nation might adopt with impunity. It is 
most important for American political leaders and 
thinkers to consider how they can counteract the 
tendency toward centralization, and what they can 
do to repair the ineptitude of American local gov- 
ernment and the diminishing importance of neigh- 
borhood organization in American social, political 
and economic activity. But we are utterly sceptical 
of the success of any effort to restore the vitality 


of American state political institutions which begins _ 
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by opposition to proposed increases of federal au- 
thority such as the Child Labor Amendment. 

The opposition itself may in this and other sim- 
ilar cases for the present succeed. The business in- 
terests which are opposed to any further interfer- 
ence by the government with their atiairs are more 
powerful, more conscious and better organized than 
ever before. If they can obtain the assistance of 
a large body of disinterested and public spirited peo- 
ple, they can paralyze for many years the progress 
of effective federal social legislation. But their 
success will not check the onward march of those 
economic tendencies which are bringing about a 
centralized and specialized organization of Ameri- 
can business and professional life and depriving the 
local units of their appropriate culture and their 
vital functions. They will only condemn to frus- 
tration any experimental attempts by an effective 
political agency to cope with the results of economic 
centralization and its effects on American social life. 

The centralization of American business and the 
standardizing of American culture are proceeding 
with prodigious momentum. They will inevitably 
travel much further before they are checked. The 
refusal to parallel the increasingly interstate organi- 
zation of American business by a corresponding in- 
crease of federal political control will do nothing to 
revive American local initiative and sense of respon- 
sibility, but its effects will alarm American popular 
opinion, particularly in the cities, and increase the 
existing tendency to excitability and violence. The 
refusal would imply an incompatibility between state 
and federal regulation and the necessity of mutually 
exclusive spheres of action for each which will not 
work in a highly organized society such as the 
United States of today. The two functions are 
really supplementary. The success of a federal! 
system depends upon an assignment of powers and 
responsibilities to the central and local governments 
which varies at different times in response to chang- 
ing conditions, but which always assumes coépera- 
tion rather than antagonism. The distribution of 
responsibility between the states and the nation 
which was advisable in 1789 or in 1865 or in 1900 
is not advisable in 1925, and a distribution which 
may be advisable today will certainly be obsolete 
in another thirty years. When you confer upon the 
federal government a function which the state can- 
not adequately perform, you do not take away from 
the states powers which you give to the nation. 
You create and exercise a new power which did not 
exist and could not be properly exercised before. 

In the matter of legislation for social welfare the 
distribution in the Constitutidn of power between 
the state and federal governments was based upon 
a conception of their respective functions which has 
been growing more dubious just in proportion as 
the industrial revolution transformed the values and 
culture of American society. In 1789 private prop- 
erty consisted chiefly in land, chattels, utensils and 
consumers’ goods. It was by means of the secure 
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ownership of private property that an individual power and the will to exercise effective supervision 
citizen built the economic foundations of personal according to common ideas and standards. Now 
of independence. Ownership conferred on him power that organized business is much the most power! ,| 
| over his own destiny rather than over the destiny estate of the realm, and its activities pervade the 
of other people. The Fathers of the Republic entire country, the local governments are not and 
thought, consequently, they were solving the social cannot be sufficiently prepared to redeem a respon. 
problem by inserting in the Constitution, as the sibility for the social consequences of business ac. 
chief responsibility of the federal system, provision tivity. The chief defect of the proposed Twentieth 
for unhampered opportunities to acquire property Amendment is not that it goes too far in fastening 
and for security in its possession. The essence of increased social responsibility on the federal goy. 
the social problem was from their point of view the ernment but that it does not go far enough. What 
impregnable guarantee of these individual rights. is needed is an attempt to supplement the police 
The function of supervising the exercise of these power of the states with a general grant to Con. 
was not a matter upon which agreement was cither gress of concurrent jurisdiction over social ques. 
essential or desirable; and it was, consequently, re- tions. 

served to the states. They had in their opinion But it will be many years before democracy wil! 
divorced property from privilege and associated it learn how to control business. For the present the 
with industry and thrift. The exercises of any power tide is running the other way. The business inter. 
conferred by the ownership of such purified prop- ests, which are claiming exemption from further N 
erty required little supervision and there was from public interference on the ground that their huge 

their point of view every reason why it should vary aggregations of capital and economic power are cn- 
in different localities and be determined by local in- titled to immunities and guarantees similar to thos: #j™ 
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terests. which the Fathers wished to confer on the petty HS 

As a consequence, however, of the industrial property of their day, are increasingly determined be 

: revolution of the nineteenth century the Fathers to prevent such interference from taking place. M4" 

i did not solve the social problem as finally as they Their success, as they very well know, will depend eff 

X assumed. The vast mass of property now nolonger in part upon the building up of effective resistance Hi" 

fi consists of the instruments of individual activity and to any increase in authority of the federal govern. fo 

: the objects of individual desire. It consists in the ment. They are putting up their first fight on the th 

"y shares of corporations, which own prodigious ma- proposed Twentieth Amendment, and they have re- ys“ 

po et chines situated in all parts of the country. They cruited for the struggle able and disinterested peo- Hj*” 

: manufacture for a national market and are tied to- _ ple all over the country who prefer, because of con. ha 


gether by an intricate and complicated organization. _ stitutional scruples, to see legislation for the Pro» 
The ownership of such property brings with it little tection of children and youth fail rather than let it Be S* 
control over one’s own life, but often an immense prevail by virtue of federal authority. It looks as 


as influence on the lives of other people, both consum- if the combination would defeat the proposed de 
or Se ers and employes; and this influence is usually ex- Amendment; and if it does there can be no doubt 
| +3 { ( erted without much solicitude except for the inter- with whom the victory will lie. Public opinion will Bes 
4 ie ests of the owners and the managers of the prop- interpret it as a triumph for the interests which are tri 
4 i erty. The social problem has come to consist ina opposed to federal interference with business and “ 
Hi search for adequate means of subordinating to socials a definite check to the whole process of adapting ij" 
i and moral control the prodigious power over the _ by legal means the federal system to the needs of an cia 
; lives of other people which these owners and man- industrial and social democracy. They will have . 
; ; agers have acquired. defeated the Amendment by arguments which will i? 
“Paes The consideration of this new social problem has be even more effective when invoked against any sb 
: become the chief preoccupation of law makers in all subsequent proposal to increase the power of the 9° 
A ‘ { industrialized countries. The American nation is, federal government for social purposes. — on 
BY ia | however, poorly organized for the task. The fed- Excepting in the case of a few individuals and 9° 
Be eS yd eral system was planned, as we have seen, chiefly to newspapers the opponents of the Amendment are , 


protect private property on the supposition that in- employing to defeat it the most unscrupulous and 
dividual liberty and self-determination could not ex- flagrant misrepresentation. Their success, if they f 
ist without scrupulous respect for titles to property do succeed, will increase their prestige and their con- A 
and a free hand for individuals in acquiring it and fidence in such methods. It will corresponding!y Al 
| using it. This supposition has ceased to be true. discourage their adversaries. Their adversaries 
ee sat ie Liberty for the individual has now come to depend will have reason to be discouraged. Hitherto the 
Rie 4 rather upon the limitations which consumers, em- advocates of progressive social legislation 2 ieee 
a ak ployes and the government learn how to place on sufficiently united in their belief in the nationa 
% 
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the exercise of economic power. Unfortunately, government as the most desirable and eftec- - 
+! however, in this country the branch of the govern-_ tive instrament of their purposes. In the future 
ak : ment to which the Fathers assigned the political they will be divided among themselves as to the 
: ae part of this job is the states; and they lack both the: means which they ought to adopt for the accom 
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plishment of their ends; and their ability to carry 
out their program will be proportionately weak- 
ened. It is another example of the obscurity and 
confusion which have .during the past five years 
taken possession of the American political scene. 
There are radical differences of opinion and outlook 
in the counsels of both the old parties, but these 
differences are surpassed by the similar differences 
which exist among the progressives. The older 
progressivism which expected to accomplish a con- 
stantly expanding social program by legislative and 
administrative action is clearly disintegrating. The 
conservatives, in spite of their own dissensions, will 
have it their own way until a more realistic pro- 
gressivism, founded on a sufficient popular motiva- 
tion, takes its place. 


Reasons for Cancellation 


R. JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES’S con- 
tention that the French and Italian debts to 
the United States and Great Britain cannot be paid 
in full, and that their payment, even if possible, 
would not be beneficial to this country, appears to 
be well founded. But we do not agree with his 
argument in this issne of the New Republic to the 
eflect that these debts are not commercial obliga- 
tions but are “political”; and that they should be 
forgiven because they represent merely a share in 
the common effort of the War. This argument, it 
seems to us, is not a realistic account of the facts, 
and efforts to procure its acceptance will do more 
harm than good. If the debts must be scaled down 
or cancelled, let it be done as a repudiation neces- 
sarily arising out of the economic situation, not by 
the subterfuge of calling them something else than 
debts. 

The argument runs that each of the nations threw 
its whole effort into the War, that each wisely con- 
tributed to the common cause what it could best con- 
tribute, that France’s share was chiefly man power, 
Britain’s to a larger extent naval, America’s finan- 
cial, and so on. Why should America expect to re- 
trieve its share when the other shares are irretriev- 
able? But it is not true that each nation threw its 
entire resources into the achievement of a common 
object. Each, to be sure, desired to defeat the Cen- 
tral Powers, but each also wished to maintain its 
own assets as. far as possible for use in the post- 
war period; each had national ambitions and poli- 
cies. In so far as its resources had to be devoted to 
common military objects, they had to be withdrawn 
from these particularistic efforts, and in so far as 
American financial aid was extended, it enabled the 
Allies not only to wage war more effectively but 
also to devote more effort to building up their na- 
tional power and prestige. 

This appears most clearly when we consider the 
sums lent by us to cover expenditures undertaken 


before we entered the War and after the Armistice. 
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About one-third of the foreign obligations due the 
United States government arises fram such items. 
As Garet Garrett pointed out over two years ago, 
nearly $650,000,000 of American governmental 
loans were used to pay off obligations of allied 
nations to private bankers in this country incurred 
before March, 1917, every cent of which was se- 
cured by marketable investments deposited here by 
the foreign governments. These securities might 
have been sold to meet the private loans on their 
maturity. It would have been inconvenient for war 
purposes to sell them but this does not alter the 
fact that the net result of the policy adopted was 
to preserve intact over half a billion dollars of capi- 
tal investment for the nations concerned. And be- 
tween the Armistice and July 1, 1919, this govern- 
ment extended loans totalling as follows: 


DO «<econstectssccae Senate S00 
i <n. ¢epadan wWeepeeée 629,789,000 
to Great Britain ............ 576,000,000 
ND ee a ce ce 176,834,467 





$2,410,051,267 


Part of this credit made possible immediately 
necessary relief. But in addition, the respite which 
it furnished to allied treasuries permitted numerous 
public and private expenditures, not strictly within 
the scope of war objectives, which could not have 
been allowed to such an extent if the governments 
concerned had had to rely solely on internal loans 
and taxes. France maintained a large military es- 
tablishment in anticipation of something like the 
Ruhr invasion, if not of more extensive adventures, 
she loaned money to the nations of eastern and 
southern Europe to further her diplomatic pur- 
poses, she adopted measures of internal reconstruc- 
tion in line with the interests of her heavy industry. 
Italy’s use of funds was equally particularistic. 
Britain strained every nerve to enlarge her foreign 
commerce and reinstate her merchant marine— 
much to the detriment of ours under the competi- 
tive situation existing. ‘We do not mean to imply 
that most of these activities were not to be expected 
under the circumstances. But in view of the facts 
it is naive to argue, concerning at least $3,500,- 
000,000 of our $10,500,000,000 claim on Europe, 
that it was devoted to common war objects, rather 
than to maintaining or rebuilding the national assets 
of the several Allies. 

Even during the War the same division of inter- 
ests appeared. All the Allies, while buying in the 
United States, on credit extended by our govern- 
ment, strove to protect their foreign investments 
and their trade by charging and being paid in cash 
for things we bought abroad. The British charged 
us $90,000,000 for transporting a million of our 
troops. We paid cash for supplies bought for our 
army in France. We had to engage in earnest 
negotiations to secure as low prices on jute, wool, 
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tin, and so on, bought in the British Empire, as the 
British government itself paid, although in the 
United States the Allies were charged the same 
prices as were fixed for our government. Though 
Americar ships paid no port taxes in French har- 
bors before we entered the War, they had to do so 
after we got in. The British government bought 
materials in the United States, at the same prices 
fixed for war uses, to sell for civilian purposes at 
home and so to maintain “‘business as usual” as far 
as possible. There was at one time a good deal of 
heartburning here because British steel was being 
sold in foreign civilian commerce, though so large 
a portion of our steel industry was being requisi- 
tioned for war uses. The American credits were 
also used to “peg” the allied exchanges, thus allow- 
ing allied currencies to retain their position as media 
of international trade. A good deal of effort was 
devoted, during the War, to extend and strengthen 
international trade positions of the Allies. | 

Most of these policies of course aided the allied 
nations in one way or another and so helped the 
winning of the War. But, without being meticulous, 
it is possible also to point out that they fortified 
these nations individually for commercial enter- 
prises of peace. The War was not, in any of these 
details or a hundred others, a pure communistic ef- 
fort in which sacrifices were equally shared, all re- 
sources pooled, and all benefits held for the general 
good. A large part of the war credits were in a 
very real sense commercial. 

When we look at the larger aspects of the War, 
similar comments are inevitable. To assert that the 
War was fought for a common object of equal im- 
portance to all belligerents is to challenge contradic- 
tion. Itis clearer now than eight years ago that the 
Allies «»-red at least some of the responsibility for 
the situ ...on which gave rise to war, and that they 
shared it in unequal degree. With hostilities came 
differing degrees of urgency in repelling attack. 
There also arose separate war aims, many of them 
contradictory of the declared purposes of the 
United States. And the spoils of war were un- 
equally divided. We did not have any desire to 
take over German colonies, and are somewhat 
doubtful of their ultimate value to the nations which 
did absorb them. Yet this fact merely emphasizes 
the limited interest of the United States in the effort 
which resulted in the Treaty of Versailles—a docu- 
ment whose ratification was opposed not merely by 
those sharing the views of the New Republic but 
by the dominant conservatives in America. The 
American stake in European affairs is real, but it 
was not well served by the peace and it is not co- 
extensive with the several national interests of the 
European beiligerents. 

To plead for cancellation of debts on the basis 
of Mr. Keynes's present argument is therefore to 
call forth a fruitless discussion of comparative sac- 
rifices and benefits, which can only obscure the issue 
and embitter the controversy. The lesson which 
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will be brought home to American taxpayers ap 
European public opinion by repudiation ought , 
rest not on specious moralizing but on the incy 
trovertible facts of the economic situation. |) 
debts cannot be paid, or can be paid only at ¢) 
cost of undesirable derangement of national ap 
international economy. This means that war, ey, 
victorious war, cannot be waged on a large s,| 
under modern conditions without leading to banj 
ruptcy of the chief belligerents. Recognition , 
this fact might induce greater precaution again 
future war and more discerning inquiry into nationg 
objectives. And, if a war were actually under wa 
and the belligerents had reached a crisis where the 
had to receive financial assistance from a poweri 
nation hitherto neutral, it would be well for all co 
cerned to understand that such assistance cannot } 
repaid after the arrival of peace. This might cau 
a more critical examination of the objective in vic 


The Choice at Muscle Shoal 


HE debate over Muscle Shoals has been ; 

voluminous, the charges and counter-chargq 
so frequent and sweeping, that the essential fact 
have been almost completely buried under a |!an 
slide of talk. It may be well, therefore, to get bad 
to first principles and recall just what the fight | 
about. 

The Muscle Shoals project, on the Tenness 
river in Alabama, will have two uses. One is 
produce fixed nitrogen, for use in the manufactu 
of fertilizer and munitions, and the other is to ge 
erate hydro-electric power, above the amount need 
ed for the aforesaid nitrogen production. The latt: 
purpose will need not more than 100,000 hors 
power, and the surplus electricity available for ¢i 
tribution and sale throughout the South will amow 
to at least 500,000 horsepower, and perhaps hal 
as much again. 
project will be the second largest east of th 
Mississippi, exceeded only by Niagara. 

On the development the United States has ¢ 
ready spent about $135,000,000. The sum include 
nitrate plants, dams for waterpower, a model tov 


with 311 houses, a one-hundred-room: hotel, th 


purchase of platinum worth $500,000, a railroa 
cars, engines, etc. 


The two points of view as to what should » 


done with Muscle Shoals, represented by Senato 
Underwood and Norris, begin by quarreling as 
the real purpose of the project. Senator Unde 
wood asserts it is a nitrate plant. His concern ' 
to insure nitrogen for explosives in war time, 2% 


in particular, to provide cheap fertilizer to th 
His bill provides that 40,000 tons 0 


farmer. 
nitrates must be manufactured each year at a pro! 
of not more than 8 percent on the investment (1 
per year, but per turnover of capital). 

Senator Norris, while recognizing the importano 


In this aspect alone, therefore, th 
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of ‘nitrates, thinks the chief value of Muscle 
Shoals is as a source of hydro-electric power. He 
sees it as certain to remake the industrial life of the 
whole South within a wide radius. He wants the 
plant operated by the government because he is con- 
vinced that private operators will inevitably both 
profiteer at the expense of the consumer and fail to 
conduct their enterprise in general in the public 
interest. 

Assuredly, there is ground for honest difference 
of opinion here. What are the facts in support of 
the arguments ? 

Senator Underwood openly admits that his bill 
permits an extremely bad bargain, from the public’s 
point of view. It authorizes the leasing of prop- 
erty costing $135,000,000 to someone who will pay 
the government only 4 percent on the investment 
in one dam, which is $45,000,000. In fact, 
the actual return would be still smaller, because 
$200,000 a year which the government is now re- 
ceiving for the steam-electric equipment at Nitrate 
Plant No. 2 would be cancelled. The net return 
would be $1,600,000 a year, a little more than 1 
percent on the total investment. Senator Under- 
wood blandly explains that he relies on the Secretary 
of War to make a better lease than his bill pro- 
vides. But the country has recently—at Teapot 
Dome—had a bitter lesson as to the folly of relying 
solely on any cabinet officer to protect our natural 
resources from the looting which a careless Con- 
gress makes possible. 

furning to the question of nitrate production, 
what do we find? The Underwood measure re- 
quires nothing the first two years, 10,000 tons the 
third year, 20,000 the fourth, 30,000 the fifth and 
40,000 tons thereafter. The United States now 
uses 200,000 tons per annum, so that what is pro- 
posed is at most but a 20 percent addition. ‘The 
present cost to the consumer is twelve cents a 
pound, and the best that is hoped for under Muscle 
Shoals production—if the necessary new processes 
are invented—is a price of six cents a pound. On 
40,000 tons a year the total saving, as Senator 
Howell has pointed out, would be $4,800,000, or 
about sixty cents for each farm operator in the 
country. It is possible, of course, that the price on 
the other 200,000 tons we are already using might 
be somewhat reduced as a result of the new com- 
petition—possible but not probable, since the mar- 
ket for fertilizer is an expanding one. Even if this 
happened, however, and the whole amount were 
produced at the theoretical Muscle Shoals price of 
six cents a pound, the saving would be only $3 
a year for each farm. One must consider, to be 
sure, the chance that the lessee might produce more 
than his stipulated 40,000 tons of nitrates during 
and after the sixth year of his lease. But as every- 
one in the country except Senator Underwood knows 
very well, any prospective lessee would bid, not for 
the sake of the nitrate business but for the sake of 
the water power. True, in case of war he might 
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find himself in a position to make huge profits; but 
in peace time, as things now stand, it is foolish to 
look for more than fulfillment of the letter of the 
lease on the manufacture of fertilizer. 

What are the prospective profits on the hydro- 
electric power? Senator Howell, who for years 
has been a close student of electric production and 
distribution points out that at Dam No. 2, the lessee 
will be able to produce 200,000 horsepower at a 
total cost of $3,000,000 a year. If the same power 
were produced by steam, the cost would be 
$11,000,000 a year. Alabama consumers are now 
paying a basic rate of $49 per horse power per 
year, and the cost of production at Muscle Shoals 
will be but $15. 

Opponents of the Underwood bill charge that the 
logical lessee under its terms will be the Alabama 
Power Company. This is a subsidiary of the 
Electric Bond and Share Company, which was 
owned, until it was thrown overboard with most 
undignified haste a week or two ago, by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, which has frequently and 
publicly been charged with controlling at least one- 
half of the hydro-electric power developments of 
America. Senator Underwood protests that his bill 
does not specify any lessee, and he is of course cor- 
rect. At the same time, the Alabama Power Com- 
pany owns the only transmission lines conveniently 
located to take power from Muscle Shoals; the 
Alabama Power Company is the chief corporation 
in that territory engaged in the business of selling 
electric power wholesale; the Alabama Power Com- 
pany and its predecessors and allies have long been 
actively interested in the scheme for developing 
Muscle Shoals. 

If the Alabama Power Company should, by some 
miraculous accident which Senator Underwood is 
unable to foresee, secure the lease, it will be able to 
link the project up with its own development on 
the Tallapoosa river, and produce an additional 
414,000 horsepower, by reason of the reserve 
power created when two great generators are linked 
into one system. This extra power will cost even 
less—probably about $7.50 per horsepower per 
annum. If produced by steam it would cost 
$22,000,000 a year; and it is a safe bet that the 
consumer will have to pay for it as though it were 
being produced by steam—as he does now. And all 
this, remember, may cost the lessee the total sum 
of just $1,600,000 a year, while the government's 
annual loss in interest alone will be, if figured at the 
reasonable rate of 6 percent, about $9,000,000 a 
year. 

Is the pessimism as to high rates for electric 
power under private operation justified? On this 
matter, as Senator Howell properly maintains, the 
experience in other parts of the country is valid 
evidence. The city of Cleveland long “enjoyed” 
private production of electricity, and the rate was 
twelve cents per kilowatt hour. A municipal plant 
was built which began producing power at three 
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cents per kilowatt hour. Thereupon the private com- 
pany came down to five cents, and stayed there, say- 
ing the people of Cleveland the not unimportant sum 
of $2,000,000 a year. Both these plants, the muni- 
cipal and private, are operated by steam power. It 
is true the municipal one pays no taxes; but it sets 
aside each year in a reserve fund a sum equal to 
the taxes it would pay if it were privately owned. 

What it means to the consumer may be illustrated 
by comparing rates on forty kilowatts, which is a 
month’s supply of electricity for the ordinary house- 
hold. In Cleveland the customer of private owner- 
ship pays $2 a month. The customer of the 
municipality pays $1.20. In Washington, D. C., 
the customer of the privately owned local plant pays 
for the same thing $4 a month. All three of 
these plants make their electricity by steam which 
costs more than does hydro-electric production. 
Use of the latter method, however, does not guar- 
antee any lower rate to the consumer. At Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., in the shadow of the greatest hydro- 
electric power project east of the Mississippi, the 
consumer pays $2.26 for forty kilowatts, which is 
88 percent more than the customer of the municipal- 
ity in Cleveland pays. Taking some other locali- 
ties where hydro-electric power is produced by 
private companies, we find that in several Alabama 
cities, the rate is 155 percent higher than in Cleve- 
land. In Quincy, Illinois, it is 150 percent higher. 
In Atlanta, Georgia it is 166 percent higher. In 
Augusta, Georgia, it is 200 percent higher. 

The general argument against public ownership 
and operation is that the government is less efficient 
and economical than is private industry. We regard 
this charge as by no means proved. It is generally 
based nowadays on the war record of the railroads, 
a record made after private operation had demon- 
strated its total incompetence to move troops and 
war supplies, and made when cost of service was 
rightly considered of no importance compared to 
winning the war. - But even if the charge were true, 
it would still remain the less important half of the 
question. Private operation may be conducted 
efficiently from its own viewpoint and still be ap- 
pallingly wasteful from that of the public interest. 
A lumberman may cut down a forest at a minimum 
expense per tree without satisfying those who know 
that the forest should not have been cut down at all 
that floods and erosion will do harm greatly out- 
weighing the lumberman’s profit on his operation. 

The electric industry in the United States is a 
huge and perfectly respectable one. It has in its 
employ many intelligent men, some of whom are 
also public-spirited. But the one and only purpose 
of the private electric industry is to make money; 
and it is pure accident if that desire happens to 
coincide at any given time with the public interest. 
The largest profits may be secured by producing 
small amounts of power at a high price rather than 
large amounts at a minimum price. The profit mo- 
tive may dictate the placing of new transmission 
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lines at points where they will best throttle compe- 
tition, rather than where they will best serve the 
public need. And of course, the profit motive al- 
Ways presses toward monopoly, and toward charg. 
ing those who suffer under it “all that the traffic 
will bear.” It is absurd to say that state public 
utility commissions will prevent these things from 
happening. Such commissions, in the first place, 
are almost always restricted by law from doing 
more than maintaining a specified ratio between 
profits and the more or less imaginary size of the 
investment. Even in this limited field the failure 
of public regulation to be effective is notorious. 

At Muscle Shoals the government has the oppor- 
tunity to perform a task of the greatest value. It 
can create one of the first links in the Giant Power 
system which in a few years will cover the whole 
country and will in our judgment be so important 
that it will be absolutely necessary for the federal 
authorities to recapture possession and conduct it 
in the general interest. The government can so 
operate Muscle Shoals as to create an enormous 
improvement of industrial, domestic and social con- 
ditions almost throughout the entire South. Instead 
of this, Senator Underwood and his friends pro- 
pose to barter a $135,000,000 property for a mess 
of highly dubious nitrates. In order to save the 
farmers of the country an average of sixty cents a 
year, they intend to put the industrial future of the 
South in the hands of men who have never shown 
any indication of social responsibility which fits 
them for such a task. The Underwood followers 
are willing to accept a little more than 1 percent per 
annum on the government's present investment, and 
leave the consumer of electricity, whether for indus- 
trial or domestic uses, to be exploited remorselessly. 

The Senator has objected to having his proposal 
termed a second Teapot Dome, and he is right, 
for the public loss and harm in the oil leases are 
smaller than the loss and harm which would ensue 
from private lease of Muscle Shoals. We believe 
Senator Underwood may live to see general agree- 
ment that he has done the South more harm than 
any other man of his generation, by devising the 
terms of his bill. 
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Bankers and the 


D URING the eighteenth century the common 


law made one of its great strides in be- 

coming the accepted agency of social con- 
trol in the field theretofore largely governed by the 
customs of merchants. In this absorption of the 
“law merchant,” the common law left its charac- 
teristics upon the resulting law of the courts. It re- 
quired the customs of merchants to conform in many 
ways to those of the great community of which they 
had become apart. The history of the common law 
is replete with such instances of enforcing upon one 
portion of society, that purported to be governed 
by its own axioms of conduct, doctrines and princi- 
ples that it had developed to serve other interests 
and other groups. 

The latest manifestation of such a phenomenon 
is the verdict of a Massachusetts jury rendered on 
December 18, 1924. Besides the striking facts that 
the trial consumed 187 days of the court’s time and 
that the plaintiff was awarded the sum of $10,- 
534,109.07, the case’s importance lies in its appli- 
cation of an old principle to a yet untouched do- 
main. To protect depositors, banks and their oper- 
ations have come to some extent under legal con- 
trol; but the huge, intangible field of credit upon 
which the whole superstructure of modern business 
rests was still unaffected. The rules of this game, 
intricate and complex in its manipulations but swift 
and decisive in operation, were left to be determined 
by the participants, largely the controllers of credit. 
A change, however, is in the making and by means 
strangely mocking in their origin. 

The doctrine of civil and criminal conspiracy has 
old sources, but it led a precarious existence until 
the industrial era brought forth labor organizations 
to cope with the superior bargaining power of em- 
ployers. Conflicts, of course, ensued, and the law 
took up the challenge of adjusting their and society's 
respective rights. The conception of the “right” of 
access to the labor market was developed, and an 
unreasonable interference with this “right” by a 
combination of laborers was translated into a con- 
spiracy, and punished or enjoined. The principle 
was extended when courts generally took the view 
that though acts when committed by one man were 
lawful, their commission by a group acting in con- 
cert to further their own interests might be pun- 
ishable. 

It is this modernized ancient principle that has 
been invoked in the Willett-Sears case to brand 
as unlawful the combination of a group of banking 
interests to interfere with a manufacturer's access 
to the credit market. Most large concerns rely for 
their financing on neighboring banks that keep in 
close touch with the financial affairs of the business, 
and, in practice, control its credit. Outlying banks 
in buying the concern’s commercial paper in turn 
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rely on the information supplied to them by these 
local banks. Their unified tactics in refusing to ex- 
tend credit upon established terms, the exertion of 
their combined pressure when they realized the man- 
ufacturer to be in a vulnerable position with a view 
to acquiring, in an unconscionable way, the business 
of the credit-seeker, with the result that in this case 
they eventually “purchased” factories with an estab- 
lished earning capacity of over a million dollars a 
year for a sum slightly in excess of $600,000, was 
held unjustifiable as a matter of law, for which 
a jury assessed ten million dollars as compensa- 
tion. 

These principles are unintelligible unless they are 
projected against the vivid background of the case 
itself. The story is told in a complicated record 
covering 15,000 pages of testimony. Its full sig- 
nificance cannot be realized except through a patient 
study of the long trial. The record is, of course, 
full of conflicting testimony. But the jury's verdict 
resolved these conflicts, sifted truth from falsity. 
The recital that follows is based upon the con- 
clusions implicit in the jury’s verdict. What 
emerges is a drama in the world of high finance 
that, irrespective of its import and implications, 
deserves telling for the sheer audacity it reveals 
and the light that it throws upon large scale finan- 
cial operations. 

The plaintiff Willett was in partnership with 
Sears under the firm name of Willett, Sears and 
Company. Of humble origin, he had traveled the 
road from bank-clerk and wool commission mer- 
chant to owner of some of the largest felt factories 
in New England. The defendants were three in- 
dividuals—Herrick, a leading figure at the Boston 
bar, director of banks and numerous corporations 
and generally dominant in Boston's financial life, 
Fessenden of F. S. Mosely and Company and Win- 
sor of Kidder, Peabody and Company and through 
their partners these two firms of investment brokers 
and private bankers with a commanding place in 
Boston's finances. Besides these defendants, the 
other main actors were Thayer, a former Boston 
banker but then president of the Chase National 
Bank of New York, and Wing, president of the 
First National Bank of Boston, a friend-and asso- 
ciate of Herrick, to whom Wing was indebted for 
his position. These men were not only financial 
leaders of Boston; they were intimate friends. Some 
of them had been classmates at Harvard, and all 
of them carried these collegiate associations into 
their social life. To each other they were “Bob,” 
“Harry,” and “Euie.” Willett was an outsider and 
an unpopular outsider. 

In 1918 Willett and Sears held a controlling 
stock interest in two large manufacturing concerns, 
the American Felt Company and the Daniel Green 
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Felt Shoe Company, and under Willett’s plans, had 
acquired sixteen subsidiary companies that were to 
operate in conjunction with the main companies to 
form a complete textile and machinery group. The 
year 1918 found the partnership pressed for credit. 
Reckless over-expansion, wartime increases in labor 
and material costs, the seasonal character of the 
business, all contributed to create this situation. 
Willett had made the rounds of his banks, and they 
thus became acquainted with his necessities. They 
knew, too, of the disparity that existed between the 
quick assets of the companies and their current lia- 
bilities, but they also expressed belief in the essential 
soundness of the business and in the efficiency of the 
Willett-Sears management. Following the publica- 
tion of a disappointing but not disconcerting annual 
report of the two main companies, the bank presi- 
dents met to discuss their seasonal requirements 
and their probable need of a special loan. In a 
series of these meetings the financial soundness of 
the companies was investigated. It was concluded 
that, for the greater security of the companies as 


well as that of the banks that might participate in 


a special loan, contraction should take place and 
power be reserved to liquidate subsidiary com- 
panies. Sears, at the suggestion of Fessenden, esti- 
mated the maximum requirement of the companies 
at not exceeding $3,000,000, a sum beyond their 
present actual needs but calculated to meet all emer- 
gencies. The proposition seemed acceptable to the 
bankers, and at another meeting on June 26, 1918, 
tentative terms were suggested whereby the control 
of the companies was to be placed with a committee 
of the bankers—a not unusual condition of a large 
loan—a commission of 6 percent was to be taken 
together with interest of 6 percent on the loan. It 
was to mature in six months and be given pri- 
ority over all other outstanding liabilities of the 
companies. 

At this time the Chase National Bank of New 
York, under the presidency of Thayer, held two 
notes of the partnership for $200,000 each, matur- 
ing on July 15 and October 15, 1918, and secured 
by collateral consisting of 14,000 common shares 
in the Felt Company, which represented a control- 
ling interest in that corporation. The Girard Nat- 
ional Bank of Philadelphia also held a similar note 
for $100,000, maturing on September 15, 1918, 
and secured by 2,000 common shares. Obviously 
some arrangement was necessary to meet these notes 
and protect the collateral in order to assure the 
bankers control. 

By June 27 the bankers had agreed on the terms 
which the proposed loan should take, though no 
binding contract had been concluded. Fessenden, 
however, on whom the partners relied for informa- 
tion, failed to communicate to them a memorandum 
specifying these terms, and they were ignorant of 
the precise stage of the negotiations. The framing of 


this agreement was entrusted by the banks to Her-- 


rick, who through. Wing and Fessenden had been 
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acquainted with all the developments of the situa. 
tion. 

The immediate problem of the Chase Bank and 
its notes remained. Willett and Sears were unable 
to secure their extension. The Boston banks then 
suggested that Thayer deposit this stock with them. 
Thayer, at a meeting held in Boston on July 8, 
refused to relinquish control of the stock but sug- 
gested that he should participate in the three million 
dollar loan, so as to assure the Boston banks that he 
would exercise his control of this stock in their joint 
interest. The proposal seems to have been satisfac- 
tory, and its terms were recorded in a letter of that 
date, sent to Thayer by Fessenden, to which Thayer 
replied acceptance. These letters, perhaps the key- 
note of the case, must have convinced the jury that 
an agreement had been reached and that Fessen- 
den's claim at the trial that this meeting had re- 
sulted in a deadlock was false. For Fessenden 
concealed these letters, and the partners believed 
his report that a deadlock had been reached in 
the negotiations with the banks during these crit- 
ical days preceding the date on which the 
Chase Bank’s note matured. Herrick also knew 
the exact situation; but he, too, was silent. On 
July 15 Sears pleaded with Thayer for an ex- 
tension of the note but in vain; Thayer countered 
Sears with such a grasping offer that the latter 
reported to Willett that he had fallen into a “den 
of thieves.” 

Thus the partnership was forced to raise at the 
least the Chase $200,000. Willett failed to enlist 
Fessenden in the cause and turned in desperation to 
Winsor. The latter, up to this time ignorant of 
Herrick’s and Fessenden’s manipulations, alive to 
a highly profitable venture, induced Fessenden and 
his partners to join him, and agreed to make a loan 
of $500,000 for two years on the basis of a 
$500,000 commission and 6 percent interest. But 
again, upon the excuse that one of Fessenden’s 
partners had “kicked it over” and by processes too 
long to recite, Herrick, whom Willett from the first 
had feared, was “invited” to participate in this loan. 
The pressure upon the partners had then become 
too great to resist. At Herrick’s suggestion the 
terms were strengthened. The agreement now took 
the form of a purchase of the controlling interest in 
the Felt Company for $500,000 with an option in 
the partners to repurchase within a year and eleven 
months for $1,227,000. And further to satisfy the 
condition for the proposed loan of $3,000,000, the 
controlling interest in the Green Company and the 
subsidiary companies was directly or indirectly 
turned over to the purchase syndicate, consisting of 
Herrick, Fessenden and Winsor, to operate in be- 
half of the committee of bankers. 

This transfer was completed on July 31, 1915, 
and immediately the purchase syndicate took meas- 
ures whereby it would become impossible, as a busi- 
ness fact, for the partners to exercise their option of 
repurchase. Willett’s resignation as a director of the 
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companies was demanded, and Sears followed his 
example. It was Willett that they primarily de- 
sired to eliminate and they did eliminate him. The 
syndicate disregarded all concern by Willett about 
the conduct of the business, cut him off from ac- 
curate reports as to the condition of the companies, 
and denied him access to the plants. Willett’s plan 
for acquiring and reorganizing certain subsidiary 
companies was summarily dismissed by the bankers. 
But Herrick went farther. He took advantage of 
an opportunity to place a thirty-day mortgage on 
properties upon which Willett had hoped to raise 
the sum required by his plan. The mortgage fell 
due, remained unpaid, entry was made, a sale ad- 
vertised, and the equity in the property made worth- 
less. 

Meanwhile other claims began to harass the part- 
nership. One Sydeman brought suit upon a con- 
tract claim and attached the partnership property. 
This claim did not trouble Willett seriously, for 
Sydeman had indicated his willingness to settle for 
approximately $6,000. But there were outstand- 
ing notes of the subsidiary companies endorsed by 
the partners, which, if they should then be enforced, 
made bankruptcy a sinister possibility. Herrick’s 
“Christmas shopping” consisted mainly of buying 
them in, under circumstances that leave little doubt 
as to motive. The device of a dummy was em- 
ployed to purchase them and title taken in the name 
of the Salvage Syndicate so as to conceal his own 
part in the transaction. Suit was then brought by 
an outside law firm. 

This outside firm was also conducting under Her- 
rick’s indirect guidance a suit on similar notes held 
by a former client of his and by the president of 
the Felt Company, with whom Herrick was in close 
contact. 

-Not only were attachments issued against 
all of Willett’s property, but by the device of a bill 
in equity—another suggestion of Herrick’s—the 
option of repurchase, a valuable asset belonging to 


_ the partnership, was sought to be reached. These 


events occurred in the latter part of January, 1919. 
About the same time sums totaling $125,000 were 
withdrawn from the subsidiary companies, then in 
process of liquidation, and deposited under names 
calculated to hide the fact that these sums were to 
be appropriated, as a substantial part was appro- 
priated, to Herrick and Fessenden for their pur- 
ported services. These withdrawals served to re- 
duce the assets of the partnership in their subsidiary 
corporations. Not only were the purposes of these 
withdrawals veiled by the syndicate; the facts were 
concealed from the bankers as well as from Willett 
and Sears. 

By this time Willett had employed counsel to 
protect his interests. Although among the most 
skilled and experienced of the Boston bar, they 
learned amazingly little of the financial condition 
of either of the two main or the subsidiary com- 
panies. The secret of the withdrawals was not dis- 
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closed, nor did they know that Herrick was con- 
cealed as the real actor behind the pressing claims 
of the creditors. 

On January 24, 1919, Willett, in ill-health, went 
south, leaving his interests in counsel's hands. They 
suggested the sale of the option to repurchase the 
stock in the hands of the syndicate as a means of 
settling with the creditors. The syndicate was of- 
fered the option for $125,000. Willett under pres- 
sure from his lawyers consented to give them full 
authority to act for him. Nevertheless, he returned 
in a few days to Boston, and made a last desperate 
attempt to purchase the option himself at the price 
at which it was offered to the syndicate. This failed 
and on March 24, 1919, Willett released all his 
claims “from the beginning of the world” to that 
date, and the syndicate became owners of properties 
that have earned since that time more than a million 
dollars per year. 

Thus, in the meagrest possible outline, is recast 
the story of a conspiracy case, contained in over 
170 volumes of testimony, and into whose vortex 
is drawn the conduct of leading bankers of a great 
city. Duplicity, avarice, “keen, calculating business 
judgment,” are indelibly stamped across these 
pages. Such a conspiracy does not spring full-grown 
from the brain of Jove, but emerges slowly as cir- 
cumstances-disclose opportunities to be grasped and 
pressed to fruition. How much of this is due to the 
high pressure of modern finance, how much is 
referable solely to the particular individuals con- 
cerned, must be left to a wider jury than the twelve 
ordinary men of the vicinage who enforced the 
community's standard against financiers and a fi- 
nancial lawyer. 

The Willett case is but the first chapter in the 
yet unwritten history of how another field of ac- 
tivity, that of business credit, may be brought under 
legal control. What the case portends the future 
will tell. A combination of this type is certainly not 
unique in the business affairs of this country. Their 
operation, however, is always concealed by the in- 
tricate and elusive methods necessarily incident to 
complex business transactions. Every lawyer knows 
that conspiracy is one of the most difficult wrongs 
to prove. 

Another Willett may not be able to have 
such persistent and fearless counsel—Whipple, 
Jones, Hall, Proctor—to press his cause, acquire 
the mass of evidence that a case of this type neces- 
sitates, weave together these infinite details in such 
a way as to disclose and prove the existence of a 
conspiracy. And other judges, other juries, cannot 
give eighteen months to the trial of a single cause. 
To society the just claim of one hundred dollars is 
as important as ten million. The common law 
through Willett has accepted the challenge. It re- 
mains to be seen whether its boast of eternal adapta- 
bility is an empty one. 

FELIX FRANKFURTER. 
James M. Lanois. 
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The Interallied Debts 


OST of the politicians and business men of 
America—but not all of them—tell us 
that they look on the interallied debts just 

as on any ordinary commercial debt for goods sold 
and delivered. We in Great Britain are acting on 
that principle. The United States have asked us to 
pay, and we are paying. Nevertheless there are 
three sufficient reasons for not treating France and 
Italy in like manner—the origin of the debts, the 
evils which would follow on an attempt to exact 
them, and the practical impossibilities of collection. 
I sympathize, therefore, with the distinction which 
M. Clementel, French Minister of Finance, has re- 
cently made in calling these debts “‘political’’ debts 
and other obligations of the French government 
“commercial debts.” 

Interallied debts are a matter of politics and not 
of law or contract. It is as mistaken to treat them 
as things of contract as it was to treat theoretical 
liabilities of Germany under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles as things of contract. If we consider for one 
minute the origin of the debts it is obvious they are 
not just like other debts. Let me put the argument 
as it may reasonably appeal to a Frenchman. 

Each of the Allies threw the whole of its strength 
into the struggle—it was, as Americans say, a hun- 
dred percent war. But—wisely and properly— 
they did not all use their strength in the same way. 
For example, the effort of France was mainly mili- 
tary. On account of the number of men she put 
into the field in proportion to her population and 
because part of France was occupied by the enemy, 
France did not possess after the first year sufficient 
economic strength to equip her armies and to feed 
her people as well as to fight. Great Britain's 
military effort, though very great, was not so great 
as that of France; but our naval effort was much 
greater than hers, and our financial effort also was 
far greater since it fell on us—until America came 
into the War—to use our wealth and our industrial 
strength to help to equip and feed other allies. 
America’s effort on the other hand was mainly 
financial. Both absolutely and in proportion to her 
population her military effort measured by the num- 
ber of men she placed in the field and by her cas- 
ualties—important though it was to the result— 
was on an altogether small scale. On the other 
hand the part which America played in equipping 
and feeding the Allies was enormous and we 
couldn’t without such help have won the War. Thus 
each Ally made essential contributions to the result. 
But they did not all make them in the same way. 
Now it has never occurred to us or to America to 
charge France and Italy for British or American 
shells fired off from British or American guns. Yet 
when British or American shells were fired off from 


French or Italian guns the real cost to us or to 


America was much less since France and Italy sup. 
plied the gunners, suffered the casualties and are 
paying the pensions. Yet in this case we propose to 
charge France and Italy for the shells. In fact when 
American men, guns and shells had time to reach 
the front so that France was wholly relieved within 
the sector which they took over, there is n9 idea in 
anyone’s mind that France should be charged the 
money for the aid which America thus gave her. 
When Great Britain sent men as well as supplies to 
the Italian front there is no idea of charging Italy 
anything. But when American men and guns had 
not reached the front and only American shells or 
American wheat or American gasoline had reached 
the French armies so that France had to find the 
men to use the equipment and to suffer the human 
losses, then France is to pay for the shells, wheat 
and gasoline. There is no rhyme or reason in this— 
no justice or commonsense. 

Why then were these sums lent instead of being 
given outright at the beginning which would have 
saved all this trouble? There was at the time ex- 
cellent reason against this—namely, that if money 
had been given outright it would certainly have pro- 
moted extravagance and lack of responsibility in 
spending. A large part of the financial conduct of 
the war consisted in establishing financial controls, 
that is, in preventing one department or one ally 
from spending sums out of the limited total re- 
sources available which could be spent to better ad- 
vantage by another department or ally. It was hard 
enough for the Treasury to control our own spend- 
ing departments and it was impossible except indi- 
rectly to control spending in departments of our 
Allies. If every official of the allied governments 
down to those with the least feeling of responsibility 
and the least power of imagination had known tha: 
it was someone else’s money he was spending the 
incentives to economy would have been even less 
than they were. I have had no connection with the 
British Treasury for several years. But I am sure 
that their dealings with the Allies during the War 
were in the main directed to the enforcement of 
necessary economy and to see to the finish that our 
limited resources were spent to the best advantage. 
These transactions were not looked on at the time 
in the light of investments, or commercial advances. 
And I am sure that the same was true of the Amer'- 
can Treasury. If the American public now think 
that in 1917 and 191° they were engaged not in 
war but in investment ti..ir memories are very short. 

But apart from the history of the debts the at- 
tempt to exact them now will have no other result 
than to breed international ill-will. We should just 
have the German reparation problem over again be- 
tween each of the former Allies. Hatred and dis- 
sension and—in my belief—not even money would 
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be the result of trying to collect this sum year by 
year for a generation. Not even money—for 
France not only believes conscientiously that justice 
does not require her to pay and also that she can- 
not pay, but payment in full would in view of the 
history of the German reparations so deeply out- 
rage her most genuine feelings that she would not 
do it even if it were in her interest. 

For let us look at the demand in relation to the 
Dawes scheme. If France were to pay interest on 
the sinking fund, even at a low rate of interest on 
what she owes to us and to the United States, it 
would come to rather more than sixty million 
pounds a year which is almost exactly equal to the 
whole of France’s share of the German repara- 
tions under the Dawes scheme on the assumption 
that this scheme works out in full. Does anyone 
believe France in whatever circumstances or under 
whatever threats will agree to hand over to Great 
Britain and the United States every penny she gets 
from Germany and perhaps more? 

What then ought we to do? Looking back I be- 
lieve it would have been an act of statesmanship and 
wisdom on the part of Great Britain if on the day 
of armistice we had announced to our Allies that 
all they owed us was forgiven from that day. It is 
not so easy to take that line now. For one thing 
we ourselves have undertaken to pay America a 
half million dollars every weekday for sixty years 
and day by day we are paying it. This sum is 
equivalent to two thirds of the cost of our navy and 
nearly equal to the total of our state expenditure 
on education. It is more than the whole of the 
profits of all our merchant ships and all our coal 
mines added together. With an equal sacrifice over 
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an equal period we could abolish slums and rehouse 
our population in comfort: That we should pay 
on this scale and not be paid ourselves must influ- 
ence our attitude. Therefore the idea that America 
should get better terms from France than we get 
because of her brusquer attitude is for good reasons 
intolerable to British opinion. It is impossible now 
for us to forgive the debts of France and of Italy 
unless America does the same. We cannot tolerate 
even a suggestion that America whom we are pay- 
ing should get better terms than we get from those 
who owe us both. 

A frank discussion between Great Britain and 
America must therefore be the first step to a 
settlement. And if I may make a suggestion as 
to the lines of compromise which such a settlement 
might take, it is this: to let a certain moderate pro- 
portion of what France and Italy may receive from 
Germany each year out of payments made under the 
Dawes scheme be devoted to the payment of French 
and Italian debts to their Allies; let these sums be 
divided between Great Britain and the United States 
in the proportion of what each is owed; and let 
this be in final discharge. It is not appropriate to 
invite France to make an offer as the American Debt 
Funding Commission is now doing. For this is 
merely to ask France to expose herself to humilia- 
tion. But if Great Britain and the United States 
could agree together to make to her a proposal on 
the above lines—say one-third of what she may re- 
ceive from Germany from time to time thereafter— 
there is a chance of an honorable settlement. 


Joun MaAynarp KEyNEs. 
London (by cable). 


The Tragedy of Eugene O’Neill 


O other American writing today has so 
many ardent well-wishers as Eugene 
O'Neill. In part this is because he has 

been our only dramatist; in part, perhaps, because 
something in his work peculiarly comes home to us. 
But our feeling toward him is not pure gratitude; 
it is mixed with a sense, not only that he is possessed 
of extraordinary powers, but that somehow he has 
hitherto been prevented from making the most of 
those powers. For that reason—because we are 
aware of a kind of greatness in the man which has 
never yet achieved full expression, and because what 
he has to say is of importance to us—we approach 
each new play of his in a prayerful attitude, offering 
supplications that this time he may have been en- 
abled to produce work which will fulfill our hopes 
of him. These hopes are still deferred, for now 
Desire Under the Elms has come, and it is not what 
we longed for. It is but the most typical of his 
plays so far. 

It is the bleakest of his tragedies, which are all 


remarkable for bleakness. The older writers of 
tragedy give us some compensation, slight though 
it be; their protagonists go down to defeat, of 
course, but they go down in a blaze of glory. There 
is recompense for their defeat if only in our sense of 
their greatness; and more often than not their out- 
ward defeat is atoned for by their winning a spirit- 
ual victory. But that is not the modern point of 
view: the modernist s€es man as « more passive 
victim, as only a subordinate part of nature, the 
sport of incomprehensible and meaningless forces 
within and without himself. Some of the moderns, 
to be sure, do not leave us altogether without allevi- 
ation. In Hardy, for instance, although life is wan- 
ton and cruel and futile, there is something redeem- 
ing in humanity; however bad according to human 
notions the universe may be, at least in some men 
and women there is a saving beauty and nobility. Or 
in Dreiser, if there is little to be said even for 
humanity, one finds at any rate a huge gusto for 
experience. 
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O'Neill, however, like the majority of his con- 
temporaries, denies us even these poor mitigations. 
Not only does he show us man as victim, victim of 
life, of nature, of circumstance, of other men, of 
self, but he also shows us man as undergoing an 
inner defeat. For the defeat his protagonists sufter 
is spiritual; they end in a spiritual frustration, a 
spiritual failure. His favorite theme is the degra- 
dation and disintegration of character. Everything 
is pitted against the individual. That he has bad 
luck is the least of his troubles. Sometimes he is 
broken by the forces of external nature, as when 
the Emperor Jones reverts to savagery and is finally 
crushed by the sheer weight of the tropic night. 
Sometimes society is the hostile victor, as it destroys 
the Hairy Ape when he refuses to be a mere slave 
to a machine. But always the interest is centred 
on the mental process of the victim, and usually the 
destructive force is an inner one: the mind goes to 

~ 

pieces because of its own inner conflict. The dis- 
ruptive agency in All God’s Chillun is race-preju- 
dice; in many plays it is avarice or sex, both of 
which figure conspicuously in Desire Under the 
Elms. But perhaps Beyond the Horizon, with its 
three-fold failure due partly to luck, somewhat 
more to external nature, but most of all to sex, best 
illustrates this aspect of O’Neill’s tragedy. 

Such a tragic world is not only deterministic, but 
also pessimistic: everything is predetermined for the 
worst. This grimness O’Neill does nothing to re- 
lieve—not that every one of his plays is utter gloom, 
for at least he is not a misanthrope. But the most 
one can say is that the dramatist treats his poor 
creatures with pity, not with contempt. He deals by 
preference with the disinherited. Almost without 
exception he portrays only the more unfortunate 
among farmers and laborers. Peasants, sailors, 
stokers, prostitutes, negroes—these are his types, as 
his locale is the sea, the unproductive farm, and 
the slum. Yet the point about these folk is less 
that they have been denied the good things of the 
world than that they have been denied life itself. 
In some of them the lack is innate, but not in many; 
their difficulty is not feebleness so much as mal- 
nutrition. They are stunted, thwarted, starved, like 
trees that try to grow in a bad soil and a bitter 
climate. The characters of Desire Under the Elms 
are extreme instances—sucked dry, perverted and 
obscene, denuded of every humane impulse, balked 
of any healthy growth, left with only hatred, greed, 
and lust, they are worm-eaten fruit which rots while 
still green because it never has a chance to ripen. 

O’Neill’s world, then, is obviously restricted in 
scope; but it is not that only—it is also meagre and 
scanty in substance. In part this leanness is due to 
the materials with which he works. Bread cannot 
be made with bran and sawdust, and a dramatic 
world of human abundance cannot be created out 
of dehumanized human beings. For another rea- 


son, however, his world lacks fullness of body. It 
is not fully created; it is not an independent, self- 
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sufficient, opaque, three-dimensional affair in which 
solid, fully existing men and women move about. 
Seldom does he give us that complete realization 
complete illusion of actuality, which distinguishes 
the first act of Anna Christie and the early one-: 
masterpiece, The Moon of the Caribbees. Than 
the latter, indeed, we could ask no better example 0/ 
the quality lacking in his later work. This little 
piece has no plot; if is just a scene of drunkenness 
and lust in the tropic night under the full moon wit); 
negroes chanting in the distance. It is sordid, nor 
at all prettified, yet intensely poetic, with the poetr 
of a thing intensely realized, intensely imagined, 
and vividly rendered. 

y One reason why this complete realization is rare 
in his work may be that O'Neill has the type of 
mind which begins with an abstract theme and 
works from that to the concrete. If true, this would 

/ account for much—for the fact that, as The Straw 
and The First Man bear witness, without a stronz 
and simple theme he is lost. His people alone are 
not of enough interest to carry the play; in fact, : 
and of themselves, apart from what happens to 
them, they would cause us little concern or curiosity. 
Again, it would account for the fact that his grow- 
ing tendency has been away from the concrete to- 

~ ward the abstract, that his constant development 
has been from the creative toward the schematic. 

vEven in his best play, The Hairy Ape, Yank remains 

* more of a symbol than a person. One reason why 

‘O'Neill was the first American playwright to join 

y the anti-realistic reaction called expressionism may 
be that the newer technique offered him a line of 
less resistance than the old, gave him an excuse to 
slight the arduous process of creation. In A\! 
God's Chillun, for instance, he has solved several of 
hig problems by means of devices which are too 
file and mechanical. 

Besidés his inclining to abstraction, however, 
there are other signs that his creative power is not 
so strong as it mightbe. From the beginning he ha; 
never given us subtle and complex characterization. 
Always he has dealt in characters of one syllable, 
his delineation has been notably simple, stressing 
one or two traits only, expressing the simplest of 
emotions, requiring the actor’s presence to fill in the 
outline; but at its best this delineation has been bold 
and clear, like a strong sketch. In her review of 
Beyond the Horizon, Miss Lola Ridge commented 
that the chardcters were not fully projected, not 
independent ifhey exist only as sketches, not in the 
round. This} of course, is a matter chiefly of the 
dialogue, since it is primarily by means of dialogue 
that characterization is accomplished; and O'Neill's 

/dialogue, though for the most part adequate, |: 
rarely more than adequate. That is to say, it does 
not often have that felicity of expression which 
startles one by its aptness and inevitability and 
which is the unmistakable mark of a writer with the 
creative faculty. At times in O’Neill’s best work 
we get utterances which bear the absolute stamp of 
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the speaker’s personality, such as the Emperor 
ones’s “I wants action when | spends” or Yank’s 
“Hell, sure, dat’s my fav’rite climate. I eat it up! 

git fat on it!” It is noteworthy that only in the 
yernacular and in dialect is O’Neill successful, and 
that he is most successful with the most inarticulate 
characters, in whom we expect an incomplete and 
impeded utterance. 

Another of his limitations is in his capacity for 
emotional expression. That he himself takes his 
world hard, feels it intensely, need not be said; it is 
his evident claim to greatness. Even his failures 
are conceived in passion. Nor does he fail to com- 


municate his feeling to us—he possesses real tragic \ 


power. But sometimes he cares too much; he loses 
command of his feeling, and in his wish to drive it 
home, to rub our noses in the human misery which 
outrages him, he goes so far that we revolt and in 
our reaction withdraw our belief, as at the end of 
Diff'rent. Suicide and madness are ticklish matters; 
for them to be credible to us, we must be worked up 
as strongly as the dramatis persona, the feelings of 
the characters must be fully communicated to us. 
In most of O'Neill’s plays—all indeed except The 
lairy Ape and The Emperor Jones—there comes a 
moment when an emotional pitch is reached beyond 
which the writer does not carry us. From then on, 


S the feelings of the characters are not communicated 


to us, and the play seems to dissolve in hysterics. 

y All this is merely to say that O'Neill's execution 
does not equal his conception. As Mr. Lewisohn 
has said of him, he “conceives his actions power- 
fully and philosophically,” but “the moment he be- 
gins to write, he abandons the leadership of his 
conception.” The latter statement is too ex- 
treme, but it points to a truth—that the vigor with 
which O'Neill begins does not last out the piece, 
that he cannot long sustain the pressure of creation. 
And when this pressure begins to flag, all sorts of 
disasters happen. His people no longer work out 
their own destiny; they seem as obviously managed 
as marionettes. They take refuge in hysteria, and 
the dramatist flees to sensationalism, sentimentality, 
and theatricalism. Of all his plays, the best ex- 
ample of such disintegration is Desire Under the 
Elms. In it, the chief characters shift and break 
up before our eyes. They who have been hard and 
bitter grow soft, sentimental, and relatively com- 
monplace. They say and do things utterly unlike 
themselves. Before the end, we become incred- 
ulous and indifferent. 

The strange thing is that we feel these flaws as 
mere aberrations, not as inherent and pervasive de- 
fects of O'Neill’s imagination. That is why, with 
the announcement of each new play, we hope again 
that at last he may be able to bring it off, that this 
time his execution will be worthy of his conception. 
A certain meagreness there is bound to be in his 
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he is salutary and bracing, like a northeast wind; 
he is a corrective, a bitter herb. And he has so 
much power that we long for him to use it to the 
full. If we search for an explanation of his incom- 
plete success, we find a suggestive parallel between 
his picture of the world and his own difficulties as a 
writer. Concerning his characters he has empha- 
sized two things: one, that they are starved for 


. lack of the food of life; the other, that they are 


unable in any way to control their lives. But these 
are the very qualities which O'Neill's writing also 
shows; he is unable to master and to control his in- 
spiration, so that his plays go to pieces, and his 
power of characterization is somewhat lean and 
scant, as if his imagination had not been sufficiently 
fed. That is, to judge by his work, O'Neill is in 
these two respects like his own creatures. But this 
is natural enough; it is simply to say that O'Neill 
has drawn as every writer must on his own expe- 
rience, or better, that his work is conditioned, per- 
haps unconsciously, by his own expericnce. 

Lack of control is probably innate, but is not un- 
conquerable; lack of proper nourishment for the 
imagination presents a greater difficulty, for it in- 
dicates that the trouble is not in the writer but-in his 
environment. O'Neill has given us little direct 
criticism of his environment; he is not a social critic, 
concerned with local and temporary conditions, but 
a writer of tragedy concerned with fundamental and 
elemental themes. An instructive analogy to his 
case, however, is afforded by most of his contem- 
poraries, of whom many offer explanations in the 
form of explicit social criticism. 

In the first place, the tragedy of spiritual frustra- 
tion is used as a literary theme not by O'Neill alone. 
On the contrary, it is for some reason th¢ favorite 
topic of current writers. O'Neill is butone of many 
who have chosen to depict the defeated and the 
stunted, the famished for lack of vital nutriment. 
Not even in Desire Under the Elms is human na- 
ture more debased than in The Spoon River An- 
thology—scarcely more so than in Winesburg, 
Ohio. E. A. Robinson and Robert Frost present 
pictures of human decay and distortion as terrible 
as Diff’rent or Beyond the Horizon. Willa Cather’s 
subject is commonly the struggle, often unsuccess- 
ful, to survive and grow in unfavorable surround- 
ings, and the Lost Lady is lost because she is 
denied the materials for proper living. Finally, the 
most detailed picture we have of a community 
“where life at its most passionate is but a low-grade 
infection” is Gopher Prairie, unless it is the city of 
Zenith where George F. Babbitt is baffled in his 
search for a satisfactory life. But the list could be 
continued indefinitely, for every season numerous 
novels are published with this as their thesis. Nor 
do most of these writers fail to avow that their work 
is direct criticism of life as lived in the United 


work; the imaginative diet which he offers us cany States. Whereas O'Neill places the trouble chiefly 
never be highly nourishing, for we cannot live long within the individual, the others see it as a conflict 


at a time in a world so hostile to life as his. But 
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Spiritual frustration, then, is not only the specific 
tragic theme of modern American literature, but 
also—if we may believe our writers—the all but 
universal condition of American life. From Maine 
to Colorado it is the same story; hardly a state or a 


social class—not the city nor the town nor the coun- ¥ that genius. 


try—escapes the indictment. The testimony is uni- 
versal that, in Van Wyck Brooks's words, “the in- 
dividual as a spiritual unit invariably suffers defeat” 
in the United States. Such a chorus is hardly to be 
ignored. We cannot well accuse Robert Frost and 
Miss Cather and Sinclair Lewis of being inaccurate 
observers, nor, taking them with all the rest, can we 
say that the criticism is based on a narrow range of 
observation. Furthermore, there is a tone of asper- 
ity in much contemporary writing which suggests 
that the authors are not drawing on observation 
alone—that they have themselves suffered, and 
suffered vitally, from the conditions they depict. 
They, it is true, have not been defeated, for they 
have done good work; but they seem to have felt 
their environment as hostile to their development. 
As to why this should be so—what there is in 
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American life which is unfriendly to human growth 
—explain it as you like; we are concerned with it, 
relation to O'Neill. If the diagnosis of our critic, 
is correct, it explains much—not O'Neill's tragic 
genius, of course, but the limitations which hamper 
If his dramatic world is narrow an 
meagre, his characterization incomplete, if his in. 
agination is not hale and robust, it is because that 
imagination, feeding upon a devitalized life, a |if. 
inimical to human values, suffers from undernour. 

ishment. He has instinctively come to portray 
human existence as a tragedy of spiritual frustration 
because that aspect of existence has been most con. 
spicuous in his surroundings. Perhaps he feels this 
type of tragedy so keenly because he has felt it 
threatening himself, because he has not passed 
through unscathed. It may even be, also, that we 
follow his work with so much interest because his 
theme touches something fundamental in ourselves, 
because unconsciously we feel a common bond be. 
tween ourselves and the folk of his creation—bo 
cause his tragedy is ours as well. 


T. K. Wuipp.e. 


Complete Sex-Transformation in 
Adult Animals 


HE recent demonstration of complete sex- 
reversal in adult animals provides occasion 


for a revision of some of our thoughts and 
views. One more element of supposed fixity in 
nature has become fluid, or at least plastic. The 
public lends ear and takes notice because the new 
fact invades a field in which it has perhaps not 
doubted the correctness and adequacy of its own 
impressions. To the biologist the new fact brings a 
somewhat different attitude toward the amount of 
possible experimental interference in the develop- 
ment of a wide range of hereditary characters. 

If a change of sex has been satisfactorily proved 
in even a single adult higher animal a fact of far- 
reaching consequence has been established. The 
bearing and importance of this result can be made 
clear by a brief consideration of some points in- 
volved in our present knowledge of sex. Everyone 
knows that we find the two sexes—two different 
types of organisms—represented within most spe- 
cies of animals and plants. Even to the special 
student of sex, however, the basis or real cause of 
this dual form of a species is not yet entirely clear. 
We do know how heredity usually operates in order 
to assure nearly equal numbers of these two sexes. 
Studies made during the past twenty years have 
shown that two kinds of germ cells are formed by 
one of the parents—in some species this is done by 
the male, in others by the female; further, that 
these two kinds of cells are differently provided with 


chromosomes, and each kind of fertilized cel! 
usually results in a male or female embryo accord. 
ing to its chromosomal equipment. Sex then is nor. 
mally fixed and inherited in essentially the same way 
as is stature, color and other hereditary charac 
teristics. 

From the preceding statements two things be 
come evident: In the same way that the chromo- 
somal equipment of the fertilized egg normally de. 
cides the sex of the individual it also decides his 
stature, temperament, color, intellect, resistance to 
diseases, features, and many other things. Again, 
if any one of these chromosomally determined c! 


“acters can be completely reversed or transformed 


{to an alternative or recessive state also latent in 
his chromosomes) in an individual then al! here? 
itary characters of this type are also theorctically 
transformable; the further task therefore, is the 
practical—not the impossible—one of learning hov 
to effect the transformation of each of them at wil! 
If the transformability of sex alone were involved 
the cases to be discussed here would provide a wide 
basis of public and scientific interest. 

We may now turn to the question, is sex in adult 
animals—and in humans—irrevocably fixed, or isi 
reversible? This.particular question has been a0 
swered recently and the solution of the problem is 
contained in the following account of three cases i1 
which a reversal of sex has been properly demor 
strated. It can be stated at once that the three 
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cases to be described by no means exhaust the avail- 
able evidence for the reversible nature of sex. 
These three cases are properly tested and accredited 
cases of reversal in adult animals and are therefore 
the severest tests of the possibility of reversing sex 
in any stage of its development or existence. _In- 
vestigations carried on during several years have 
convinced the writer that within the practical limita- 
tions of our present methods sex can be rather 
readily changed or reversed in the earliest or egg- 
stage of the pigeon; and it is believed that many 
such cases of sex-reversal have been induced at this 
earliest period. Conditions in a full grown animal 
are such, however, that a “natural” reversal of sex 
can be expected only as a rare occurrence. In 
order that this rare occurrence, when actually en- 
countered, may be recognized for what it really is 
it is necessary that a competent investigator shall 
have obtained and recorded certain kinds of crucial] 
evidence for both of the sex stages of the trans- 
formed individual. The necessary facts have been 
reported for one case among the salamanders, an- 
other for the fowl, and still another for the pigeon. 
The last-named case was actually the first to be dem- 
onstrated in point of time, but it was most recently 
described and will be reserved for the last place in 
this description. 

Champy, a French investigator, was able to show 
that severe fasting, if practised on male Triton 
during the summer may result in two interesting 
changes which are apparently the same changes as 
result from castration. First, these males lose the 
power to form male cells or sperms in the next 
expected period for their formation. Second, such 
males lose their distinctively male characteristics 
and assume a “neuter” condition. This is a condi- 
tion unlike that of the female and is normally as- 
sumed by males during the winter. During the 
spring of 1920 Champy noted that some of the 
males thus castrated during the previous summer no 
longer possessed male glands of normal appearance 
but had in their stead two elongated masses of fat. 
In a later study two males which had been severely 
fasted during the summer of 1920, and after an in- 
terval of two months had been intensively renour- 


ished, were found during the following winter to. 


have assumed not merely the “neuter” condition but 
a distinctly female appearance. One of these 
“males” was killed in January, 1921, and was found 
to have glands rather like those earlier seen in the 
neuter males—fatty tissue containing cells that were 

“indifferent” but not of definitely ovarian nature. 
The other male Triton was allowed to live for a 
longer period and thus became the salamander of 
interest to the present story. 

That this particular salamander was in fact a 
male before the beginning of the experiment seems 
to have been satisfactorily proved. During the 
spring preceding its fasting period it had been a 
normal male in appearance; it was isolated with 
single female Triton and fertilized the eggs of this 
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female; the eggs thus fertilized by it developed nor- 
mally. At the time of this test this animal was a 
mature male. 

In early February the appearance of this male 
had been so altered that it could not be distinguished 
from a typical female. It was killed, however, only 
after the period of mating and egg-laying had been 
reached—in April. The interesting and decisive 
point was of course the condition of its germ glands. 
To ordinary observation these seemed to be ovaries 
and their microscopic study demonstrated beyond 
doubt that they no longer contained sperms or male 
tissue, but were filled with immature eggs—a con- 
dition quite like that found in the ovary of a very 
young female. 

In a word, this mature male was now in pos- 
session of the germ glands of an immature female. 

The second case of this narrative is that of a hen 
which became a rooster. The case was recently 
observed and described by Dr. Crew of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. A native householder had 
kept this Buff Orpington hen until she was three and 
one-half years old for purposes of egg-laying and 
the rearing of her own young. Six months before 
the bird was first brought under the observation of 
Dr. Crew it had ceased to Jay and soon developed 
signs of disease. When obtained by him the bird 
was still a nearly normal hen in appearance, 
though a developing tendency to crow had made it 
objectionable to the former owner. During th¢ 
twenty-two months this bird was under competent 
observation its health was restored, the comb nota- 
bly enlarged and spurs were developed from the 
merest rudiments to nearly two inches in length. The 
bird also assumed the plumage as well as the mat- 
ing and fighting behavior of a cock. It unhesitat- 
ingly fought with cocks and was attentive to hens. 
At this point the microscope proved that “it” was 
producing live sperm. It was then mated to a virgin 
Buff Orpington hen, fertilized two eggs, and thus 
became the father of two young—a male and a fe- 
male. These latter were inter-bred and produced 
typical Buff Orpington chickens. 

The autopsy of this fowl, sick but dead of acci- 
dent in December, 1922, revealed an extensive tu- 
berculous infection of the liver, gizzard, intestine 
and ovary. The single duct which leads ova to the 
exterior had almost disappeared and two vessels for 
conducting the sperm were present. Two testes of 
normal dimensions, and with even outlines and sur- 
faces were found. A complete and conclusive ac- 
count of the microscopic appearance of the nearly 
destroyed ovary and of the two well-developed 
testes has also been published. Dr. Crew discusses 
the condition of this bird after it ceased laying in 
the following terms: 

In the autumn of 1920 she began to suffer from 
ovarian disease, which became noticeable in Janv- 
ary, 1921. The disease was tuberculosis of the 
ovary, which progressively removed the ovarian 
tissue and so produced the effects of pathological 
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ovariotomy. But it would seem that this tumor 
growth in its effects so altered the general metabol- 


ism of the individual that the conditions favorable — 


to the differentiation and growth of spermatic tissue 
were created.” 

In this instance therefore adequate observation 
has preserved an odd item of history pertaining to 
this mercurial age. At least one dimly-lighted in- 
telligence of our time has achieved both motherhood 
and fatherhood of a noisy, persistent and fruitful 
portion of the life of the earth. 

Our third case of complete sex-transformation is 
that of a female ring-dove which became a male 
under the observation of the present writer. At the 
beginning there was nothing to indicate that this 
bird was at all unlike some thousands of other fe- 
male doves and pigeons which have been studied 
by us during a period of thirteen years. Since all of 
these birds were bred, kept and observed as a part 
of a prolonged study of sex it happens that we are 
in possession of all the facts necessary to a demon- 
stration of sex-reversal in this case. 

Several kinds of information recorded for this 
particular bird show that at first she was a normal 
female. She laid eleven eggs between January 27 
and April 15, 1914. These eggs were carefully 
examined and details concerning each of them were 
recorded; even the time of laying of each of these 
eggs was recorded to within an hour, and the 
weight of each of the contained yolks was recorded. 
She laid her last egg on April 15. When, how- 
ever, the proper time arrived at which she should 
lay another pair of eggs she promptly took the nest 
—but laid no eggs! The eggs of another dove were 
therefore offered for her care. She and her male 
mate hatched these eggs, fed them normally for six 
days, and then deserted them. This entire perform- 
ance was twice repeated during the autumn of 1914. 
Shortly afterward, February, 1915, she assumed 
the sex behavior of a male dove and even repeatedly 
forced her male mate to assume the attitude of a 
female in the actual act of mating. Still later the 
former female developed the crow of the cock 
pigeon. Many similar observations were made and 
recorded which of course need not be repeated here. 
Meanwhile the body weight of the bird had in- 
creased so that the size came to be more nearly that 
of the male dove. 

Forty-four months after this bird had laid her 
last egg she died (December 29, 1917), showing an 
advanced tuberculous infection of other organs of 
the body, particularly of the spleen and liver. If 
any trace of the ovary still existed at this time it was 
quite lost in the cheesy tuberculous masses which 
involved these particular organs. Two well-formed 
testes were found, however, in their normal posi- 
tion. The left testis was somewhat heavier than 
the right—a fact which we think reflects the earlier 
history of femininity. The pervading tuberculosis 
which had resulted -in death had, as in all similar 
cases seen by us, reduced the size of the male or- 
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gans; but the bird was unquestionably a male a; 
death. 

The evidence gathered indicates that tuberculos’s 
began to destroy the germ gland of this bird soon 
after the last eggs were laid in April, 1914. Also, 
that eventually this disease completely destroyed the 
ovarian tissue and that the regenerating tissue 
formed not ovarian but testicular tissue. It \: 
wholly probable that the progress of the tubercu. 
losis was practically completely stopped as soon as 
the single left ovary—there is normally only onc 
ovary in pigeons and fowls—was suppressed. Muc/; 
later the same disease attacked other organs an 
killed the bird; during the intervening years our 
records indicate a healthy masculine bird. Unfor. 
tunately this bird was never given a female mate. 

It will be noted that the fow! and the dove were 
both sexually transformed under the influence of 
the same localized disease and that both were 
changed from female to male. We may note fur- 
ther that the bodily conditions, or technically the 
“metabolic rate,” which results from tuberculosis 
in the organism is known to approach the condition 
which my own earlier studies have shown to be 
typical or necessary for the development of the 
male sex but adverse to the development of the 
female sex. 

It remains to mention a fact reported only a few 
months ago by the French observer, Benoit. This 
investigator removed the single left ovary from 
two young chicks when four and twenty-six days old; 
when the birds were several months old it was found 
that they had the spurs and combs of cocks and were 
each developing testicular tissue on the right side 
of the body. The present writer has obtained much 
evidence that for some reason not yet entirely clear 
the right side of the body of the pigeon is more 
favorable than is the left for the growth of testicu- 
lar tissue; and is also less favorable for the growth 
of ovarian tissue. We can thus understand why 
the right ovary begins to develop in the embryos 
of birds but undergoes atrophy at the time of hatch- 
ing. We can also see why two testes were devel- 
oped in the sex-reversed fowl and pigeon although 
probably only a single ovary was present and sub- 
ject to attack and destruction by disease. 

Without further pursuing the rather difficult sub- 
ject last approached we may suggest that so close is 
the relation borne by sex to the metabolic rate that 
in some organisms the full normality of the sex 
gland itself may be affected by the position it occu- 
pies in the body. This may seem an astounding 
conclusion; but it is more than suspected that a 
complete exploration of the number of things which 
affect sex development, even when they do not trans- 
form it, will abound in surprises. 

The cases that have been described are regarded 
as a definite demonstration of the actual occurrence 
of complete sex-transformation in adult animals. 
The newly perceived fact of the transformability 
of sex will doubtless become a foundation for the 
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establishment of a sound body of knowledge to be 
applied to the control and to the maintenance of 
the sex characteristics themselves. The application 
of this principle of developmental control or trans- 
formability to other hereditary characters is of still 
greater importance. Since the knowledge acquired 
of one truly hereditary character—sex—now en- 
ables us in the case of some anitnals to force this 
character to develop into its alternative or opposite 
form, a large measure of experimental control over 
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numerous, possibly all, alternative hereditary char- 
acters becomes a realizable possibility. No such 
character—physical or mental in man or other 
organisms—can now be considered irreversible 
during the life term of the individual. It does not 
follow that the hereditary factors—the chromo- 
somal representatives—are transformed, nor that 
the character-transformation at all affects the suc- 
ceeding generations. 
Oscar RIpDLe. 


An Interview with a Young Lady 


simply must.”’ And I, looking at her, was 

tempted to remark: “Young lady, you have 
already made good.” For so it seemed to me. 
Indeed I meditated at some length upon the inter- 
esting miracle of how a cocoon of the opposite sex 
quite unaccountably makes good even while devoting 
all of her conscious effort in other directions. And 
] found the fact not entirely fair. 

But I asked: “Why must you make good?” The 
question did not so much puzzle as astonish her. 
Evidently the answer was clear enough to the young 
lady but a person who would ask such a question 
was incomprehensible. She stared at me. 

“Have you brothers?” I asked. And so it de- 
veloped that she had brothers who had made good. 
Also many acquaintances, some boys, some girls, 
all struggling to make good. I gathered that girls 
couldn’t possibly contemplate matrimony until they 
had made good—and perhaps not even then. Only 
admitted dullards, it seemed, clutched at early 
marriage. 

“But what is early marriage?” I asked. Well, it 
seemed to be marriage under the age of twenty-five. 
I silently meditated the fact that this means a girl 
should remain single for not less than ten years after 
she has achieved physical womanhood. In the case 
of a young man that would be rather trying. How- 
ever, assuming the young lady’s marriage at twenty- 
five it means she will be forty-six years of age when 
her first child is twenty. 

“Do you like children?” I asked. 

“They are impossible if a woman is to have her 
career.” 

“But do you like children?” 

“T hate them.” This was said impetuously, and 
I so judged that it probably meant the same thing 
as “I love children.” 

‘Many men and women have both children and 
careers,” I ventured. To which she replied: “I 
shall never marry.” 

“And what,” I asked, “is the objective of this 
high resolve?. What do you wish to do?” 

Well, it seemed that the young lady wished to 
write. Had she ever written anything? Yes, and 


I MUST make good,” she was saying. “I 


here it was; offered with appalling confidence, I 


thought, in view of the usual fate of these early 
fruits. I read the pages with dismay, for each para- 
graph barred a pathway leading out of my present 
embarrassment. Obviously the young lady wrote 
well. Also, obviously, the young lady had not a 
great deal to say but time and experience may be 
depended upon to wipe out that deficiency—after 
collecting their customary toll. 

Here, of course, one confronts the crux of the 
matter, for it impinges upon the question of toll. 
Would the young lady care to pay the toll? Also 
should the young lady pay the toll? Now, at her 
age, I had not made good in any way nor in any de- 
gree. I was more of a fool than totally uneducated 
young men of my own age, also I was not physically 
aman. But the person.before me, it was plain to 
be seen, had achieved the estate of womanhood, so 
that in one way at least she had already made good. 
The floundering years that I paid as instalments 
upon the toll demanded by Time and Experience 
were of no great value to me or anyone else—at 
least that is my present estimate. But the young 
lady before me had no such years in her wallet. 
That is the queer thing about young ladies, one day 
they are squalling infants, and the next day they are 
royal princesses with the appalling result that never 
are they equipped with the sort of brass coins | so 
cunningly foisted upon Time and Experience. They, 
for their part, first have no coins at all, and then sud- 
denly come into possession of gold in vast quantities. 
Indeed, it often happens that they begin life by re- 
ceiving their entire estate in cash so that they travel 
perilously through the world, dogged by a slinking 
gray figure with horrible designs upon the security 
of their later years. 

Suddenly the smile with which I had greeted the 
young lady’s remark that she would never marry 
froze upon my lips, for over in the corner stood that 
gray figure, grinning in a manner not pleasing to 
contemplate. 

“T realize the risk,” continued the young lady, 
“but I am willing to pay the price and take my 
chances like a good sport.” 

Yes, that is the astounding fact about these mod- 
ern young women; they are good sports. But they 
have only gold to play with while I learned to gam- 
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ble, using matches for chips. I wanted to say to 
the young lady: ‘‘First, marry impetuously; suffer 
disillusion; prance off without reckoning the conse- 
quences;. starve a few times; dally with extreme 
poverty; write a lot of rot in which you are the 
heroine; then wake up some day and laugh at it. 
By that time you will begin to see the world objec- 
tivcly; eventually you may produce something worth 
while. In short, the apprenticeship ranges from five 
to ten years, with probability pointing to the latter 
term.” I wanted also to say: ‘Very little art work 
of any note is produced by virgins, either male or 
female. This, of course, is because a virgin has not 
achieved maturity.” 

It is absurd, but I couldn’t say that to the young 
lady. Under the circumstances imagine my aston- 
ishment when I heard her remark: “I shall take a 
lover, of course, because I realize that 1 am a wom- 
an.” Yes, she said that. This new generation with 
its frankness quite causes my hair to rise on end. 

“IT wish I might believe,” said I, “that your al- 
ternative to marriage is certain of success but such 
is not the case. Strange as it may seem te you I, 
too, once contemplated a short cut to maturity while 
avoiding the entanglements of matrimony. The 
young goddess who was to have been my partner in 
this enterprise had in mind the same desirable end. 
We understood each other perfectly, for several 
weeks. Eventually, having removed all doubt, I 
said to her, “Today is the day,’ and she replied: 
‘Darling, will you iove me always?’ So that was 
that, or in other words, women seem to be per- 
versely female. You may live to discover some such 
quality in yourself. The fact that a man is your 
lover and not your husband will not prevent you 
from submerging yourself in him if it is your nature 
to do so nor will the lack of a piece of paper with 
gold seal upon it rob him of the attributes of his 
sex. In short, he will make demands upon you ac- 
cording to his nature which is as lawlessly uncertain 
as your own. Therefore, my young friend, there is 
no certainty either in or out of marriage, and I do 
not advise you one way or the other beyond telling 
you that certainty does not exist. 

“There was a time,” I continued, “when wives 
were expected to do much cooking, darning, wash- 
ing, and child-bearing, while mistresses were ex- 
empted from these duties, but in the economic stra- 
tum in which you would probably marry wives are 
notoriously idle. You might find a husband even 
a more convenient beast of burden than a lover. 
That would be especially true if you care for chil- 
dren. Would you live with a man if you didn’t love 
him? Just as a matter of temporary convenience?” 

Her eyes flashed, and two words were fired at 
me. ‘Certainly not.” 

’ “That,” I said, “‘was what I feared.” 

But she merely smiled, and talked on. 

At first I did not hear all that she said because a 
certain imp that accompanies me everywhere began 
to make jokes. This imp is cynical about women. 
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He was saying: “Oh, how funny yoa Jook this iyo. 
ment with your brows all puckered! Do you ny 
see that this young woman has arrived at the mating 
age and is engaged in making herself attractiy.? 
They use all of the arts to their own unvarying ¢nj 
you ridiculous male. She has no more desire 
write than has your grandmother.” 

But I choked the imp, and meditated upon {}. 
fact that women have always produced art, an) 
probably will continue to do so. The best test tp 
apply when any person says: “I wish to write,” 
consists of nothing more subtle than asking: “Hay. 
you written?” For an authentic wish is never ster. 
ile and seldom fallow. Thus, according to the bes 
test I know, the young lady before me really wishc; 
te write—for she had written. Moreover, | w. 
convinced that she possessed ability. 

At this moment her voice again penetrated my 
meditation. What would I advise? she was asking, 
Now, this was a most disconcerting question, for 
what difference would it make whether I advised the 
one course or the other? I might as well counsc! an 
infant not to breathe as admonish a writer not to 
write. Nature takes its course, along with its toll 
in both cases. But the young lady was waiting for 
her answer. 

“Well,” I began uncertainly, “there are two seri. 
ous defects in your argument. One is the statement 
that you have simply got to make good. No such 
compulsion rests upon any artist. Moreover, there 
are so many frightful possibilities in connection with 
the meaning of the phrase to make good that I dare 
not even ask you to define. The second defect in 
your argument is that you have asked for adyicc. 
It would be more natural for the writer, after some 
years of effort, to look at himself one morning, ani 
remark with mild astonishment: ‘So it turns out 
that lama writer. I had been wondering just what 
I was.’ In addition to these two defects in your 
argument I am also befogged by certain changes 
that have been going on in the world, especially 
those changes that have unsettled the place occupied 
by your sex. My eyes tell me that you have already 
made good and your mind tells you that you have 
not yet begun your effort. You are thus a :aixture 
of natural processes with which I am quite familiar 
and new educational processes the effects of which 
are strange to me. It may be that the education of 
modern young women is still impregnated with a lot 
of ideas more applicable to young men, such as, for 
instance, making good. Or, on the other hand, tt 
may be that we have entered a new era and that | am 
echoing the voices of men who did the world a se’ 
vice by retiring to their graves. Confronted with a! 
these doubts I can think of but one safe course which 
is to request that you return about twenty years from 
now. By that time I may reach more stable cor 
clusions. However, before dismissing you, I really 
would like to ask your opinion on one pertinent mat 
ter; namely, what do you think of the aphorism that 
‘nothing matters much?’ ” 
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“I think,” said the young lady, with a spirited 
toss of her shapely head, “that a great many things 
matter. And I know that I simply must make good.” 

I rose from my chair. 

“Are you going?” she asked. 

“T am going to lunch,” I replied. “And much to 
my disgust, I am going alone for I should like very 
much to enjoy the company of such a distinguished 
success as yourself, Experience warns me, how- 
ever, that there is concealed about your person a 
flaming, screaming love affair destined to place its 
victims quite off their balance for several months. 
And the imp that accompanies me everywhere is 
this very minute tugging at my ear urging me to in- 
vite you to come along.” So saying I opened the 
door very wide and held it open for a long time be- 
cause the gray figure that had been huddled in the 
corner followed slowly after the beautiful young 
lady. On passing through the door this repulsive 
gray figure winked slyly and pointed. I observed 
with alarm that the very purse carried by the young 
lady was hanging open disclosing such an amount 
of gold that the display of it seemed positively in- 
decent. 

On the way to lunch I meditated as follows: “One 
of the parties to this recent interview talked like a 
fool, and I hope very earnestly that the fool is my- 
self. For that young lady is going ahead, just as, 
at her age, I always did.” 

Cuester T. CROWELL. 


Maggie 


“And we'll be rich when I come back, 
When I come back, we'll wed.” 

And Maggie listened to his talk, 

Half hearing what he said. 


“When I come back, we'll build, we'll show ‘em, 
We'll set 'em all a-stare. 

Good-bye, Maggie.” “Speed you home,” 

She whispered, half aware. 


They heard her voice one angry night 
And followed where it led 

And found her wandering, wild and white. 
“He’s dead,” she cried, “he’s dead.” 


All she would tell them was a moan, 
“He lay there in my bed, 

His lips were cold as any stone, 
He’s dead, he’s dead. 


“For every time I close my eyes, 
I see him come to me 

And put his arms out weariful, 
Dripping with the sea.” 


“Poor Maggie thought that you were drowned,” 
They said when he was home 
And showed him the place where she was found, 
The sea-weed and the foam. 

Witter Bynner. 
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Washington Notes 


T is, perhaps, too much to expect, but if the daily news- 
papers were half as interested in getting at the right 
and wrong of things here as they were, for instance, in the 
cigarette hole in Mrs. Scott's pink kimona, Mr. Coolidge 
would long ago have been driven from his utterly inde 
fensible position on the sugar tariff. It is an outrageous 
absurdity that the game he is playing should continue with- 
out a real showing up. Every posted person knows he has 
not only equivocated and evaded this issue in'a perfectly 
shameless way, but plans now not to reappoint Lewis, the 
low tariff Democrat, and means to reorganize the whole 
commission so as to secure a majority report for the in 
crease he wants to make in the sugar schedule, instead of 
being placed in the painful position of taking the minority 
report. Apparently, he lacks the courage to do the thing 
without the commission’s backing. It would be almost 
too raw to fly directly in the face of its recommendation, 
The Robinson resolution, demanding an investigation of 
the whole business, and particularly of the alleged pres 
sure put on certain members in this matter, may block the 
game, but it is doubtful. The press protection of the 
Executive is still so overwhelming that not much headway 
toward really mirroring the man can be made, and it is 
safe for him, in his solemn way, to do almost anything. 


“Wait until Justice Holmes retires,” said the hopeful 
friends of Secretary of the Navy Wilbur, immediately 
after the President named his Attorney General for the 
Supreme Bench in place of McKenna. 

It developed right after the Stone announcement that 
Wilbur’s name had been urged rather strongly upon the 
President, and that the Californian’s friends came away 
full of confidence that their man would be named to fill 
the next vacancy. 

This may or may not be well founded, but the certain 
thing is that the popularity of the Secretary is not increas- 
ing in the Senate, while the chances of a real fight against 
his confirmation are. The best guess is that, when Justice 
Holmes retires, Mr. Wilbur will stay where he is. 


The persistence of the talk around Washington of the 
annual cost of maintaining the Mayflower as a presiden- 
tial yacht, may seem a trifle petty, but whose fault is it? 
Even though it does run not far from three-quarters of a 
million dollars, there would have been no comment had 
it not been for the totally unnecessary lengths to which 
the planted publicity of that presidential trip to Chicago 
in the ordinary Pullman was carried and the unprecedented 
enthusiasm with which the Republican publicity agencies 
extolled the “example in economy set Congress by the 
President.” 

Under the circumstances, it is, perhaps, natural for a 
lot of Congressmen who find their “extravagance” con- 
tinuously subjected to invidious comparisons with the 
“thrift” of the White House occupant, to ask pointedly, 
where is the consistency in a President who, for purposes 
of economy, declines to travel in a private car, but still 
maintains, at government expense, a private yacht, which 
he uses more frequently than any of his predecessors? 


California politics are about as unpredictable as any in 
the country, but an interesting rumor recently came float- 
ing in from the West concerning the senatorial fight ie 
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that state in 1926, when the term of the gay and garru- 
lous Mr. Shortridge expires. 

It is said that W. G. McAdoo will then make a grab for 
the Democratic nomination if there is anything like the 
good sized row in the Republican ranks there now prom- 
ises to be. He is much too level-headed to think any Dem- 
ocrat can carry California without a Republican split. The 
fact is, though, a very real split seems likely. Hiram J. 
is still very much alive. His term does not end until 
1928, and his spirit is neither contrite nor subdued. The 
intimation that Mr. Hoover has his eye on the Republican 
nomination for 1926 almost drives him insane. 

It would be an amusing situation if McAdoo and Hoover, 
who are about equally anxious to be President, should be 
opposing senatorial candidates two years hence. It isn't, 
of course, probable, but wouldn’t it be hard on Hiram? 


There is a growing feeling in usually well-informed 
circles that the real influence at the White House is not 
William M. Butler of Massachusetts, but Dwight Morrow, 
of the House of Morgan. 

It is true Mr. Morrow is not seen as much at the White 
House as Senator Butler, nor does he often figure among 
the guests on the week-end trips down the Potomac, but 
that he is in fairly constant touch with the President just 
the same there is not the slightest doubt. Some very good 
judges are convinced that, if there should come a test of 
strength, Morrow would out-pull the whole Massachusetts 
group—Butler, Weeks, Gillette and Stearns—not at all 
because he is a member of the Morgan firm, but merely 
because he is Morrow. The chances are, however, there 
will never be any such test. ‘The Massachusetts men 
won't be on the other side. They will be on his side. 


A COMMUNICATION 


Canadian Railways 


S IR: Permit me to express my general agreement with 

the article of Mr. Hugh L. Keenleyside in your issue 
of November 19. But as I possess a certain limited knowl- 
edge of—though by no means “a rather close acquaintance 
with’—the history of the several lines that compose the 
Canadian National System may I set forth below the chief 
points on which I beg to differ from him? 

(a) The reference to “the extraordinarily foolish policy 
of the late Borden administration” is altogether unjust. It 
is generally recognized that the building of “bridge” lines 
through territory poor in local traffic was the major cause 
of subsequent difficulties. The building of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific-National Transcontinental was the chief 
plank of the Liberal party in the election of 1904 and 
upon that policy Sir Wilfrid Laurier was returned to 
power. Construction of the Canadian Northern lines to 
the Pacific coast was begun in July, 1910 and by August, 
1911, the section from the seaboard to Kamloops was under 
way. ‘The contract for the work from Edmonton to the 
summit of the Rockies was let in March, 1911, leaving only 
a link of some 260 odd miles to be undertaken in 1912. 
| Railway Age Gazette, March 31, 1911, p. 813. Feb. 4, 
1916, pp. 210-12.] The subsidy on the Canadian North- 
ern main line from Port Arthur east was a government 
measure put through the House of Commons in the week 
May 10 to 17, 1911, over the vehement protests of Mr. 
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Not many accustomed to detect political drifts have any 
doubt that “Nick” Longworth will be speaker of the nex 
House, regardless of the Madden fight. So far as a thing 
can be politically fixed this far in advance, that is fixed, 
There will be a considerable agitation over the matter, 
They will go through the motions of a real fight, but th 
administration forces are already lining up behind th 
Ohio man. His alliances, and those of the Roosevelt clay, 
are much too strong, and his personal popularity muc) tq 
genuine and wide, for this thing toward which he ha 
worked for nearly twenty years, to slip away from hig 
now. The ridiculous rumor that he would be opposed ly 
most of the Western Congressmen, because of their wive 
jealousy of the aristocratic Alice, is one of those unimpor. 
tant, if true, stories that are given almost daily circul; 
tion in Washington. As a matter of fact, Mrs. Longworth 
support would help any candidate for almost any ofhce. 

Nor has the fact that the Longworths are expecting a 
increase in their family hurt his chances. Rather ¢ 
reverse. 


se > hh eo nm ey 


With the astute and zealous Gray Silver in Chicago 
instead of Washington, the American Farm Bureau orgay- 
ization, which -wielded such undoubted force in the lay 
two sessions of Congress, has unquestionably diminished iy 
congressional influence. If they are really to get attention 
here, the farmers must be represented by men who com 
bine the qualities of crusader and politician in about th 
same proportion that Silver did. They must not only know 
the legislative game, and have cut their political wisdom 
teeth, but they must have their hearts in the cause. 

T. R. B 

Washington. 


Borden, the Leader of the Opposition, that neither ade fi gys 
quate notice of the bill nor information about the intendelf gj, 
route were given and that the haste of the whole procee-HMB co, 
ing was little short of scandalous. [House of Common pio 
Debates 1910-11, pp. 8704, 9255-94.] In short, the bor guc 
den Cabinet, when it came into office in the Fall of 1° || BMT} 
faced a fait accompli. It was too late to draw back wit the 
out throwing both projects into liquidation. 

(6) The Grand Trunk is by no means to be regarded # ( 
“an old and solid eastern institution.” Overloaded wit 
securities during the construction period it tottered in 
bankruptcy in 1860. In the reorganization which followed 
none of the worthless paper was wiped oilt. Instead, tiff 6, 
charges for the ensuing 5-10 years were funded [Statute 
of Canada, 25 Vict. 56] with the result that at the end of ' 
the moratorium the property was still hopelessly emb«- 
rassed. So it continued. Even the aggressive manage “y 
ment of C. M. Hays in 1896 could do little for it. Its com , 
mon stock, created in 1852, managed to pay, before its tot 
extinction in 1921, a total dividend of one-quarter of ont 
percent, and that in 1889. There were grave doubts as © “y 
the regularity of that payment. [O. D, Skelton. The Rai: 
way Builders. ] 

(c) No serious student now speaks of the firm of Mo HB Le 
Kenzie and Mann as “frenzied promoters.” Certain! 
they were not backward in receiving governmental aid bul 
why should they not be judged by the standards of thet 
time? 
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have ; As for their outstanding ability in construction and scru- 
the nextiilous honesty in the expenditure of funds entrusted to 
S a thingMiehem, I can only refer to the most important public docu- 
iS fixed Ment bearing on this whole case, The Report of the Rail- 
> matterivay Inquiry Commission, 1917, and especially pp. LVIII- 
» but thi x]. There it is shown, on the basis of sworn testimony 
hind thellfend a complete audit of the books of the Canadian North- 
velt clanfilern and of MacKenzie and Mann Company, Limited, 
much toliiérst, that the latter did not accept one dollar in cash as 
1 he hall ontractor’s profit on contracts totalling $204,000,000 with 
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he railway company which they controlled, second, that the 


Posed byl octs of important sections of the Canadian Northern as 
ir wives gainst comparable sections of the G. T. P. and N. T. R. 
Uni Por Eliwere $88,629 per mile on the Mountain section against 
circulefiig1 12,000 on the G. T. P. and $52,602 per mile east from 
eworth Port Arthur against $93,735 on the N. T. R. from Win- 
afhice. nipeg to Quebec. 
cting af (d) The stater that “when the war pressure ended 
ther thes, 1918 the Liberal and Progressive parties combined to 
orce the government's hand and a Board of Directors ap- 
ointed by Ottawa was placed in charge of both lines [the 
Chicagy rand Trunk and the Canadian Northern]” requires a cer- 
i Organ MiMeain modification. In point of fact the legislation of 1917 
the lisior the acquisition of the Canadian Northern which 
ished if provided also for control over the Grand Trunk Pacific 
ttc toa was the work of the Conservative Ministry before the 
ho com formation of the Union Government. [House of Commons 
out thei Debates, 1917, pp. 4022, 5123-94.] 
ly know The story of the Canadian National is not one that “can 
Wisdomfiiie briefly told.” In its larger aspect it is integral with the 
- whole history of the country, the history of an attempt to 
R. B. create a national group in defiance of geographic forces. 
State aid to railways and canals and a protective tariff have 
been the main means to this end. Present tendencies con- 
tinuing, we may take it as proved by the Canadian Na- 
tional: (1) that given a responsible government of reason- 
able intelligence the management of a state-owned railway 
cr ad“ system can be given all necessary liberty for the proper 
ntendedil direction of the property entrusted to it; (2) that such 
occ conditions are sufficient to attract managerial ability of the 
M0 highest order. In this work the Canadian National is the 
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successor of the earlier Intercolonial and Canadian Pacific. 
The former is now part of the National system; as for 
the latter . . . but that problem lies just over the horizon. 
Joun L. MacDonavp. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Alone 


On the thirteenth of September I heard a meadow lark 
singing— 
There was frost on the flat and the elm by the house 
was bare: 
“Victory! Victory! Victory!” high he was ringing, 
Between two stubble fields, holding his plow to the 
air. 


“Vireo, thistle bird, mourning dove, follow the flying 


Tide of the sun to its new beaches. Old fields are 
sown. 
Leave me my dream, my cold shore where no shadow is 
crying 
Reap; for the weed is my weed and the stone is my 
stone, 


DorotHy LEONARD. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Liberalizing the Y. M.C. A. 


c= Mr. Sutherland's objections to my review of The Ethics 
of Capitalism by Rosebush do not disturb me in the least since 
(1) it is obvious that we belong to divergent schools of social 
thought and since (2) I have been amply substantiated in my 
position. I plead guilty of imputing motives to the author; 
no discriminating reader could do otherwise. I do so, further- 
more, because I have been in a position to observe the force 
of this biographical sketch in dulling the critical faculties 
of some of those for whom these spurious doctrines were primari- 
ly formulated. 

A comparison of the following quotations with the one cited 
by my critic disposes of his charge that I am unfair in alleging 
that the author opposes the reforms generally called for. Unionism 
is bad for it “tends to become a system of the closed shop” (p. 30) ; 
“the state must never give up the right to use the injunction in 
labor disputes” (p. 36); “a wage theory based on needs works 
havoc with every incentive to thrift” (p. 63); he demands “the 
rigid application of the Sherman Anti-trust act to labor monopolies” 
(p. 117); “misied by that splendid word ‘codperation,’ the 
Methodist church adopted an economic program which... 
enrolled that great, splendid denomination under the banner 
of Sovietism” (p. 53). However, the full intent of the author 
can be gained only from reading the whole book and not from 
quotations. 

It is deplorable that the Y should sponsor this book because, as 
admitted, “Mr. Rosebush is conservative in his economic theory,” 
and the movement is already marking time because of its con 
servatism. Its published works that really challenge the weak 
nesses of the present social order are few in number and their 
effectiveness will be greatly reduced by The Ethics of Capitalism. 
As a member of the organization and one engaged in train 
ing its future leadership with the hope of liberalizing the 
Association for greater usefulness, I cannot view with equanim 
ity the official circulation among its personnel of a book that 
purports to offer valid solutions to our perplexing social prob 
lems but that in reality is dangerously reactionary in social 
and economic outlook. 

Gustav T. ScHWENNING, 

Springfield, Mass. 


The Here and the Hereafter 


IR: It seems to me that Mr. A. R. Orage (Religion in America, 

issue of Dec. 31) errs fundamentally when he gives a national 
aspect to what is really an economic phase of religion. He says 
that the emphasis on reformation instead of transformation is par 
ticularly American. In reality, such an emphasis exists not in 
any one nation but among all peoples that are economically pros- 
perous. 

Other-worldliness is a characteristic of beaten or slavish people. 
Christianity started among conquered Jews and Roman paupers; 
the liberals in the post-war reaction turned to the other worlds 
of literature and music; and old persons facing inevitable death 
look for immortality, 

But to a prosperous nation, present possibilities overshadow 
vague futures. If we can have gold in our teeth, we don’t hanker 
so much for golden streets. A victrola and radio counteract the 
thrill of a future harp. If we can get Schenectady by wireless, 
we don’t care so much about getting a geographically vague 
promised land. If we can fly through the heavens, we are some 
what diverted from the desire to fly in Heaven. 

Prosperity opens paths of reformation; hopeless adversity leads 
us to seck transformation into something different. Religious creeds 
are broad enough to include both aspirations. But as Mr. Orage 
says, the transformation of man is not a cleariy followed aim in 
American religion, And, contrary to the statement of Mr. 
Orage, the church offers no ethical code for individual or 
social reformation today. There is a double failure, which 
cannot be concealed by resorts to advertising, pageants, music, 
movies, cross-word puzzles, and the endorsements of prom- 
inent millionaires. 

W. L. Werner. 

State College, Pena, 
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Geneva and Opium 


IR: In your editorial in the New Republic of December 31, The 
Opium Problem Postponed, you state that 


the second American demand was that among oriental na- 
tive populations Which smoke opium, the traffic be brought to 
an end within the next ten years, by curtailing the production 
and distribution of the drug 10 percent per annum for a 
decade, 

This proposal of course could only be acted upon at the first 
conference, composed of the opium producing nations, of which 
the United States is not one. The conference rejected the sug- 
gestion decisively, on the plea that it is impossible for the 
great powers to move with such speed as would be necessary 
to follow the American schedule—an argument which can only 
be regarded as specious. 


There is an inference, if not an actual misstatement in these re- 
marks which I would like to explain. The First Opium Con- 
ference did not reject the American suggestion of 10 percent per 
annum for a decade, as it was not presented to the First Confer- 
ence. The proposal for controlling the making of opium made to 
the First Conference was that of registration and rationing, the 
suggestion made by the delegate for Great Britain and supported 
by Japan on the basis of her own experience of this method in 
Formosa. France categorically declared that the British proposals 
went too far and Holland did not support this scheme, although 
her statements on the subject were limited by the fact that the del- 
egate of Holland was in the Chair. The reason given for the at- 
titude of these countries that did not move forward was that smug- 
gling was now so prevalent in the East that any attempt to tighten 
up or to change the method of control would only result in worse 
conditions. Whenever this statement was made the Chinese dele- 
gate questioned it on points of fact. Obviously, it is difficult to 
prove figures for smuggling, but the general situation in which 
epium is flooding the East must be recognized. 

In your last paragraph you state: 

The ruling out of the American proposal to consider cut- 
ting off the opium traffic in the course of ten years by reduc- 
tions of 10 percent each year created a storm with which 
Geneva is still _reverberating. 


The fact that the First- Conference did not present an adequate 
program for the progressive reduction of smoking opium gave the 
American delegation an entirely adequate reason for including 
their‘ 10 percent for ten years suggestion in their program for the 
Second Conference as one of the methods of carrying out Article 
II of the Hague Convention, to which the countries were pledged. 
Whether this plan or that of registration and rationing will prove 
the more practical is something which the experts in this question 
must thrash out at the Second Conference, 

A most constructive suggestion has been made that the 10 per- 
cent for ten years plan be accepted as the end in view and that 
registration and rationing be considered the best method by which 
to obtain this end. In all fairness, it should be stated that the idea 
back of the American proposal originated in Sir John Jordan's mo- 
tion before the Advisory Committee in August, 1924; Sir John 
Jordan is assessor on the League Advisory Committee on Opium 
and was for over forty years the British Minister in Peking, and 
is known as not only an expert on the opium problem, but a most 
devoted friend to China and to her interests, particularly in this 
direction. “Honor to whom honor is due.” 

Heten Howeit Moorwean, 
Secretary Foreign Policy Association 
Committee on Traffic in Opium. 
New York, N. Y. 


Where the Farmer Stands 


IR: Thanks for your editorial, issue of December 31, on doing 

something for the farmers. Your forecast as to the danger 
ahead of agriculture is well confirmed by the late Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wallace, who in his report for 1924 stated: 


The improvement that has taken place has not yet lasted 
long enough to produce any marked betterment in the finances 
of the farmer. As a matter of fact, the suffering of many 
farmers is perhaps as intense today as it was in the first years 
of the depression period, because the effects of the depression 
are cumulative. Present favorable possibilities will have to 
be turned into realities before it can fairly be said that agri- 
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culture is again enjoying normal prosperity. Neverthe! 
the showing of 1924 brings prosperity nearer. 


Let us at least hope so. 
The Secretary, in his report, properly blames government ac: 
for part of the surplus production of farm products following 
the war and points out that farmers have at least partly “rea, 
justed their production to correct the unbalanced position |c{: \ 
the expansion of the war period.” 
The year-book of the Department of Agriculture for 1923 4; 
cusses the utilization of land in this country, and states th, 
maximum population of 350,000,000 in the United States whi. 
could be supported by the products of our farms, is indicated. \, 
reaches the conclusion that about 300,000,000 is the probable m, 
imum. We shall not be a deficit agricultural producing 12: 
despite President Coolidge’s prophecy, for many decades, if {o; 
century or so, The fact that we have opened up our continen: 
fast constitutes a most serious menace to farmers. 
Farmers’ long term mortgage debt is about $8,500,000,000 , 
short term debt roughly $5,000,000,000. The introduction of », 
chinery, particularly tractors, and the increasing use of elect 
power on farms will involve a readjustment between farming » 
manufacturing, and we shall probably have considerzbly {ews 
producing farmers, that is, producing commercially, in a deca; 
than now. Whether this change in the application of labo; 
land can be brought about so gradually and intelligently as to » 
able farmers to save the equity which they may now have in the; 
farms is a question. It is a challenge to the economic as wel! as ¢) 
political statesmanship of the nation. 
Among the legislative measures which the progressive farme 
of the nation are urging upon Congress are the following: 
1. Transferring the administration of the Packers’ and Stod 
yards Act from the Department of Agriculture to the Federal Trad ond 
Commission so that we may have an adequate constructive supe 
vision of this great industry which so vitally affects millions ; 


farmers as well as the whole consuming public. The spread | ast 
tween prices farmers have been receiving for livestock, hogs x is f 
sheep, and the prices most ultimate consumers have to pay for ti hug | 
finished product has increased in many instances under the pre 
ent administration of this act. wisp 

2. Creating a government marketing corporation which wil 00, 
handle at least basic farm products permanently, net only for o tl 
port but for domestic consumption. . . . hoo! 























3. Federal crop insurance to free farmers from the tremende 
losses which they now individually sustain by crop damages ove 
which they have no control. 

We have recently ascertained that the federal Land Banks a 
refinance long term mortgages with present money conditions 
the amount of about $500,000,000 a year, and at an interest :ate« 
5 to 5% percent to farmers, many of whom are now paying up 
8 percent. 

The high pfotective duties of the Fordney-McCumber tarif a4 
on most material which enters into products farmers must buy 
the finished products must be reduced and price fixing association 
which control so many of the farmers’ needed supplies must 
broken up. Unquestionably one of the greatest evils which has 4 
fallen farmers is speculation in lands, and progressive farm: 
throughout the nation are seeking a partial exemption of impro 
mients from taxation as a means of preventing speculation in {a 
lands. 

Last fall I campaigned from Michigan to the Pacific Coast in 
northern, central and southern tiers of states and found that mam 
farmers are already beginning again to capitalize the selling pri 
of farm products into prices they pay or ask for farm land! 

An internationa! agreement as to limiting areas planted to sta 
farm products is essential to assuring farmers a fair price for the 
products as long as economic conditions are such that we use t 
cowardly expression, “over-production” instead ef the accurate ¢ 
“under-consumption.” 

In conclusion, the farmer is going to have a hard tu 
himself to get over being such an extreme individualist 
plunger, which, however, is quite natural in a calling which, 3 
clearly shown in your editorial above referred to, is preéminest 
and inherently a gamble. Restriction of acreage is a severe 
for many farmers but codperative and commodity marketing 
ganizations are driving home to farmers the necessity for ad) 
ing production, which of course is subject to wide variation 
acreage yield. 

Benjamin C. Massi, | 
Managing Director, Farmers’ National Coun oth: 


Washington, D. C, 
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Paul Bunyan 


Paul Bunyan, by Esther Shephard. Seattle: The Me- 
eil Press. $2.50. 


PYAUL BUNYAN is perhaps the only American 

mythological hero. He is the lumberjacks’ Hercules, 
he man who can do anything, and whose exploits in the 
nouth of a skilful teller can make the greenhorn gasp with 
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es that onishment. Lumberjacks have been spinning yarns about 
a “7 im since the sixties, and into their tales have been woven 
Cated, bw . 


great many of the tall stories with which legs were pulled 
4 long hours talked away.in the early frontier days. Miss 


able max 


NZ Nnatig 
"i for Shephard has skilfully, and it seems accurately, collected a 
ntioent Mi umber of Paul Bunyan stories, mainly told her by loggers 
hemselves, into a most curious and fascinating book. The 
0,000 ap ‘ . ° . ° i ° ° 
n of mamgtories, at their height in the eighties and nineties, seem to 
f elect going out, but as a document of our American past it is 
ming ali ytraordinarily interesting. 
ly few When Paul Bunyan was only three weeks old he 
+e rashed around in his sleep and knocked down four square 
as to alimmiles of standing timber. In his first pair of pants, he drove 
¢ in theilf/mogs down the Kennebec, and became “the greatest white- 
ell as tiRvater man that ever was.” He tried to play a cornet, but 
. farmed “straightened right out every last link and curve in it” 
1: d the noise it made was heard 185 miles. “He used to 
id Stocimholler so loud when he was a kid, he could kill a whole 
ral Tradondful of bullfrogs with one holler.” 
cere Paul logged in nearly every state, and conducted many 
saary ast enterprises, some by accident. Accidentally dragging 
hogs amis peavey behind him produced the Grand Cafion. He 
y for twiiug out Puget sound. The King of Sweden employed him 
the prs, clear North Dakota, so’s he’d have somewhere to send 
ich waigt00,000 “onruly socialists” with whom he'd “just about got 


y for o the point of ‘Ship or Shoot’ ’’—but “he didn’t like to 

hoot, because that always looks bad in the papers, and so 
‘mendowi\e figured he’d better ship.” There was a story that “Paul 
Bc OD ad dug the Pacific Ocean, too, the same as he dug the 
anise ound, but... Old Mr. Pacific’s own grandchildren 
itions imp ficially denied the rumor here in court a couple of years 


t rate@ieo.” Paul was not always miraculously successful. He 


"6 "P Shad no luck with his mine, for the assayer’s office reported 
tarif ane gravel to be “igneous, prehistoric, and erroneous.” 
t buy While Paul has the elasticity and indefiniteness of most 


ociatiomi@abulous figures, his favorite and partner, Babe the Blue 
~~ x, is more distinct. He measured, between the cyes, 
farmed forty-two axhandles and a Star tobacco box.” “His color 
m pro ras blue—a fine, pretty, deep blue.” Together, Paul and 
in fam@™Babe could haul the naked log out of a tree and leave the 
bark and branches standing. ‘Paul used to have to carry 
pair of field glasses around with him so as he could see 
rhat he was doing with his hind feet. Gigantic as he 
was, Babe was lost for three days in a hollow Sequoia Paul 
to s@Mmmad cut down. Paul Bunyan was sure fond of his Ox. ‘Be 
aithful’ he used to say to him low under his breath as he 
alked along beside him. ‘Be faithful, Babe, Faithful.’” 
Babe died of a surfeit of hot-cakes. 

%.. stories are an inextricable mixture: of exact paral- 
els with ancient mythology, its giants, heroes and cosmic 
xplanations: of daydream longings to be stronger than one 
, of things not meant to be believed, and others which 
might possibly take in a tenderfoot; of rambling, pointless 
agination, of dreary, infantile ingenuity, of cruel practical 
okes and of endless Yankee exaggeration, often strained 
nd self-conscious, but sometimes sharp and pat, and like 
othing-else in the world. “Paul had such a good watch 
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it gained enough time in the first three days to pretty near 
pay for itself.” That must be an old one, but I had never 
heard it, nor most of the others, though they are in a 
familiar vein, and a vein which has fed much American 
humor, Mark Twain’s in particular. The Sidehill dodger, 
and the Round river, sailing down which the loggers passed 
their own camp three times, alone are conspicuously tamil- 
iar. I don’t recognize Mrs. Paul Bunyan’s teeth. She 
was very fond of chicken, her teeth were false, and she lost 
them in the river. Paul fished them out by lowering down 
a drumstick—‘“when them teeth sees that drumstick they 
just naturally snaps right onto it.” I don’t recognize the 
bedbugs “which go so smart that when you wrote your name 
down in the big timebook in the office and the clerk put 
down the number of the bunk you was going to sleep in, 
the bedbugs would crawl along the pen so’s to know where 
to find you afterwards; and they always found you, too.” 

A queer mixture indeed, of things that ring true and 
false, old and new. Zip was a dog, out of greyhound by 
dachshund, whose hind legs were much higher than his 
tore, so he was always running down hill and never got 
tired. Paul made a bridge of prunestones “14,000 feet 
long, 4000 feet high and 4 feet wide.” One of the cooks 
tried to make coffee by “just drawing his brown shirt 
through the coffee pot.” Every regiment in France must 
have had that joke. The names of Paul's hands are real 
names: Shot Gunderson, Kangley, Charley Dobey, Red 
Jack, Blue-Nose Parker, Batiste Joe. They are the kind 
of men who, shut up in camp for a long cold winter, would 
tell how “the words froze in our mouths, and Paul had to 
send to England for a frozen word interpreter.” And 
one of them might really say, though one doubts it: 


That was great loggin’ we done in North Dakota 
though, like I said. Out in the woods before day- 
light—out among the pines. . . . And the sound of 
timber fallin’, and the call of the loggers when they'd 
fell a tree: “Tim-m-mber-er! Down the line. Watch 
out!” I can’t help it, but I always thought that a 
mighty pretty sound, and I do yet. “Tim-mm-ber! 
Down the line.” A kind of fine music in the woods. 


This is certainly not typical, nor the sort of thing the 
man on the “deacon seat” would indulge in. Nor would he 
often regret the passing of the “old time life and fun.” 


Them days the men all knowed each other. But 
now it ain’t that way no more . . . just jump around 
from one camp to another . . . and there’s all kinds 
of them. Japs and Hawaiians and Hindoos and 
Polacks and Bulgarians and I don’t know what all, and 
you never know any of ’em. . . . And all they want to 
talk about is politics or capital and labor . . . or some- 
thin’ like that, or else somethin’ they read in the Ar- 
gonaut or Windy Stories or the Literary Digest . .. 


Times are changing, but somewhere they are still think- 
ing up good ones about how Paul had a steamer whose 
smokestack was so high that a long time after Paul sent a 
man up to paint it his grandson “came down and asked if 
he could have some more paint.” 

Here’s the birth of mythology, right under our nose. 
What's its motive? Usually Jong winter nights, and a hot 
stove, and credulous greenhorns, and an old fable you don’t 
believe yourself touched up so that maybe one of the green- 
horns, who ask silly questions about how and why and 
when, will believe it, or at any rate get laughed at. 
Roserat Litre. 
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Gypsy Anthropology 


Medicine, Magic and Religion, by W. H. R. Rivers. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.75. 

The Origin of Magic and Religion, by W. J. Perry. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.50. 

The Growth of Civilization, by W. J. Perry. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.50. 


HE combat of scientists is the most exciting sporting 

event in the world. This is partly due to the ferocity 
with which attack and counter-attack are delivered, the 
ruthless charge of the cohorts of the True Doctrine upon 
the misled supporters of the Pretended Hypothesis. But 
chiefly it is because of the magnitude of the issues. Crowns 
and thrones may perish, kingdoms rise and wane; they are 
mere episodes in the struggle of ideas which is the clash 
of conflicting civilizations. The laboratory is the supreme 
prize_ring, the scientist the prince of sporting men. Un- 
der these circumstances the question may well be asked why 
the ringside is not besieged by such throngs as would make 
the crowds at Madison Square Garden and Boyle’s Acres 
look like casual tea parties. The reason is that the seats 
are too expensive. One could watch Dempsey and Carpen- 
tier for fifty dollars. The toll at the stadium of ideas is 
five or ten years of special study. 

Here is an issue between anthropologists. Ostensibly 
it is the dullest dispute imaginable, affecting nothing more 
thrilling than the probable origin of a dual form of social 
organization observed in Melanesia, in Yucatan, in ancient 
Egypt. One man says, “All cases of the dual organization 
of society came from Egypt.” The other says, “I doubt 
it.” ‘Two professors, perfectly harmless. On the contrary, 
nowhere in the world today is trinitrotoluol being hurled 
about with more deadly consequences. The issue involved 
is nothing less than the whole character of European cul- 
ture. Consider the matter in this light. European civili- 
zation, like any other, is intensely self-conscious. The es- 
sence of the thing is the feeling Europeans have of their 
cultural unity. This feeling, as always, concentrates upon 
the past; modern Europe, the reformation, the renaissance, 
the Holy Roman Empire, and the civilizations of antiquity, 
Rome, Greece, Egypt, the Holy Land. Upon this sense 
of the historical continuity of the Great European Tradi- 
tion in civilization rests the white man’s burden, the very 
meaning of the civilization which is ours and the heathen- 
dom that envelops the rest of the world. Our civilization 
is Civilization. “History proves it.” So it does; but anthro- 
pologists doubt it. Anthropologists doubt not only this par- 
ticular historical sequence but the whole theory of straight- 
line descent of which our supposed cultural lineage is an 
example. That is, some anthropologists do. Others, how- 
ever, have dug elaborate trench systems of defensive theory 
for the European dogma. This is the T. N. T. behind 
“dual organization.” 

Behind the issue of theory there is a still more obscure 
issue of method. Under the influence of the evolutionary 
hypothesis the earlier studies of primitive society adopted 
an evolutionary pattern. Evolution was the “descent of 
man’’; anthropology was therefore the descent of civiliza- 
tion, the evolution of England out of the savagery of the 
old stone age. This classical presupposition influenced early 
anthropologists to be collectors, to mass and arrange data 
from all over the world for the illumination of the ladder of 
history. A work that is thoroughly characteristic of this 


REPUBLIC 
method, Frazer’s Golden Bough, is still undergoing 1, 


vision and republication in ever more popular form. Th, 
method of that work, as the most casual reader can see, jy 
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that of hither-and-yon collection, arrangement and sy). 


thetic (and often very fanciful) interpretation. It seeny 
tair to call this the British tradition in anthropology. A). 
other tradition, developed more fully by American scholay 
under the deanship of Franz Boas, is that of intensive, ¢.. 
tailed, if possible, complete studies of specific culturg 
groups. ‘These two methods are sharply opposed. }; 
sticking in his thumb and pulling out plums at will, th 
historical anthropologist can construct a beautiful theory oj 
descent leading whence and whither his preconceptions dic. 
tate. By digging deeper into the lore of a single peop. 
the analytical anthropologist can prove that the plums ar 
not plums at all but quinces. 

Among British scholars this issue is rendered peculiarly 
acute by personal circumstances. W. H. R. Rivers was; 
man of such conspicuous genius that he has already becon: 
a prophet, even among his own people. His spirit require 
to be placated. His mantle must be worn by an authent; 
successor. ‘That successor is W. J. Perry, reader in cil: 
tural anthropology in the University of London. But Mr 
Perry works by the same method practised by his pre 
Riverian countrymen. He is an exponent of the Europea 
theory of civilization. By the plum method he is ready 
to prove that all real civilization came from Egypt (our 
of course, most Wirectly). This study of the origin o 
magic and religion illuminates not religion nor magic but 
the European mind. 


If the Egyptian origin of the dolmen, as suggested 
by Elliot Smith, of pyramids, of the practice of irrige- 
tion, and of making polished stone implements, 2s well 
as of ship-building, be accepted, then the spread of 
early civilization throughout the world is the direct 
result of Egyptian influence, working directly or iv- 
directly in any particular case. . . . It seems hard to 
resist the conclusion that the elaboration of ideas oi 
immortality connected with mummification, and there 
fore with givers of life, was the prime cause of this 
great movement. 


The Growth of Civilization is the description of the 
course taken by this great movement. In both books 
theory is elaborately studded with fact. But are Mr. Perry: 
data sound? For a judgment upon this point let the reader 
refer to a review of Mr. Perry’s earlier statement of his 
case, Children of the Sun, by Prof. Robert Lowi, 
whose theoretical acumen and command of fact are sui 
ciently attested in his Primitive Society. In this review 
(American Anthropologist, January-March, 1924), Mr. 
Perry’s data are simply riddled. We await with interest 
the verdict of the American method upon these volumes 

Did the Gypsy theory have the approval of the great Dr. 
Rivers? We are urged to believe that if it did not it 
would shortly have had. Rivers’s posthumous lectures 01 
Social Organization contain no trace of it. In his pre 
face to that work, Professor Elliot Smith informs the reader 
that just before his death Rivers was planning a sessiot 
with Mr. Perry “to clear away the discrepancies in theif 
interpretations of the evidence relating to . . . dual organi: 
zation.” Now in his monumental History of Melanesian 
Society Rivers took a definite position in this matter. H¢ 
definitely attributed the dual organization he found to tht 
circumstances of local history, and certainly not to “Fgypt." 


But Rivers’s mind was altering. In that work itself it 
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notes the fact. This trend, we are told (by Mr. Perry), 
was toward Perry. In Medicine, Magic and Religion, a de- 
tailed analysis of the interrelatedness of these interests in 
primitive life, Rivers remarks: “The present trend in the 
science which deals with these matters is to limit inquiries 
to a series of related peoples.” The American method. 
To which an unsigned note is attached (is it by Mr. Perry, 
who edited Social Organization?): “This was written in 
1915. Since then there has been a change of attitude.” An- 
other similarly unsigned note tells us of another damaging 
passage that it was not until later that Dr. Rivers “admitted 
the Egyptian origin of civilization.” 

This is very interesting. But we had always supposed 
that Dr. Rivers’s mind, far from drifting back to the clas- 
sical. British theory was moving away from it. The in- 
tensive study of Melanesia, we had thought, brought home 
to him the impossibility of far-flung historical generaliza- 
tions. At all events, this is what he himself said about 
this so important change in his way of thinking. It may 
be found on the first page of the second volume of the 
History. 

I began as a firm adherent of the English school, 
being almost exclusively interested in the evolution of 
belief, custom and institution, paying little attention 
to the complexity of individual cultures, except where 
it was perfectly obvious that changes had been set up 
from without, as in the case of recent Polynesian in- 
fluence in Melanesia. At a definite point in my argu- 
— I was led to see that Melanesian society is com- 
plex. 


This does not sound like Egypt to me. 
C. E. Ayres. 


Types and Personalities 


Portraits: Real and Imaginary, by Ernest Boyd. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 


N the evening of the fourteenth of last July, I was 
sitting out in the Carrefour Vavin, on the left 
Bank, midway between the Rotonde and the Déme: the Bas- 
tille had just been taken for the hundred and thirty-sixth 
time. Music, therefore, and illuminations; some eating and 
more drinking at multitudinous tables; and a good deal of 
rhythmic shuffling, in time with the band, on the side- 
walks and the smoother passages of the pavements—in 
short, « phase of that “extraordinaire fermentation univer- 
selle,” to employ the words of a recent writer in the 
Mercure de France, “telle qu’il n’en existe en aucun en- 
droit du monde dans des proportions aussi bigarrées.” 
However, I might have spared myself time, trouble and 
expense by simply staying on my own side of the sea and 
waiting a few months for Mr. Boyd’s Portraits. For he 
has come across to us and arranged a carrefour of his own. 
He makes of the Village and adjacent parts another Mont- 
parnasse, with plenty of stir, light and action, together with 
the shuffling of almost as many diverse and accentuated 
personalities as the most “bigarré” Parisian neighborhood 
could show. Nor do refreshments fail—as when Mr. 
Boyd makes his high-hearted endeavor to entertain Mr. 
Cabell. Nor music—as when the young lions of—shall 
we say, The Dial ?—began to use the telephone, to his dis- 
comfort. 
This year the Fourteenth fell on a Monday, in conse- 
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quence of which the celebration ran for three days. If you 
happened to be lodged just ‘round the corner from the festiv- 
ities, you naturally attended on Saturday evening and Sun- 
day evening as well. Very early on Tuesday morning you 
came to the conclusion that, after all, the celebration be- 
trayed much of a muchness. It ran true to form, te an 
established type, throughout: from evening to evening little 
change was to be observed in its tone, temper, and texture. 
So, in a way, with Mr. Boyd’s book, which could take three 
evenings too. He seems to have said: “I will be even in 
tone, and homogeneous in texture; and as for my temper, 
I will keep it under all conditions.” Is the effect, after 
a hundred pages or so—despite all their brilliancy and ac- 
tion—just a little monotonous? _ Yes, just a little. 

Mr. Boyd’s temper is most successfully kept in the short 
interlude which separates his “real” portraits from his 
“imaginary” ones. Here the young gamins of the quartier 
break in upon the portraitist with abuse and objurgations: 
yes, the vie littéraire has its rafales, and is now pursued 
with as much of passion in New York as in Paris itself. 
Who can wonder? For Mr. Boyd’s opening paper, Aes- 
thete: Model 1924, which is credited in some quarters with 
having sold the first issue of The American Mercury off 
the newsstands in no time at all, has in its acute yet broadly 
generalized features plenty to arouse young literary 
‘esthetes (of the date specified) to fury. However, let 
the fury subside. 

Our author, as may readily be inferred, divides his ef- 
forts between a body of types on the one hand and a group 
of personalities on the other. The types are well synthe- 
sized and the personalities are well individualized—perhaps 
too much so for a taste not yet fully contemporaneous. How- 
ever, we may recall what indulgence in personalities has 
been doing for The Bookman through the past few seasons. 
It is easily possible that some of those anonymous sketches 
came from Mr. Boyd’s own pen. And it is as possible that 
he would prefer to be gauged as an intellectual force by 
the highly synthetic papers that make up his “first half” 
than by the gossipy pages that compose his second. Yes, 
one may very well indulge just here in the lingo of the 
gridiron, for Mr. Boyd, in his spiked shoes, kicks many a 
goal. All his energy, grit and nous seem to be concentrated 
in the tip of his toe. The ball soars—whether in the form 
of A Literary Lady, A Press Agent, A Critic or a Modern 
Puritan—and the scoring is accomplished. Then, as in some 
well-known fields of athletic endeavor, a flight of balloons 
is let loose. How they float aloft and fill the empyrean! 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, Sinclair Lewis, George Jean Nathan, 
Eugene O'Neill; to say nothing of that grandiose, porten- 
tous airship, so full of helium and of drive, Henry L. 
Mencken . . . No, never mind about Paris. 

These pages bear traces of a seeming urbanity, which is 
essentially something quite else again. Still, I don’t be- 
lieve that Mr. Boyd is half so dissatisfied and cantankerous 
as he often seems. Having brought a fine equipment from 
the other side and having developed a high awareness on 
this, he has merely adopted an attitude, and he chooses to 
hold it firmly and consistently. It is not, conceivably, the 
best attitude that might be adopted, yet it gets results. 
When the ducks are flying in a compact flock, the hunter 
in his blind need not turn his gun toward all the points 
of the compass. One pose will do. A slight variation 
from it suffices, toward the end of our hunter’s activities, 
to bring down a few alien fowl, as well. Alas, poor 
slaughtered George Moore; and Chesterton, falling with 
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a huge splash; and Yeats, with deranged plumage and 
traces of blood among the rushes! . . . “Insatiate archer!” 

All of which is simply a roundabout way of saying 
that Mr. Boyd must be read, as one of the major diversions 
of the season. But he will go rather better in sips than in 
deep draughts, and preferably when the gastric juices of 
human kindness happen to be in fullest flow. 

Henry B. Futter. 


Imperial Plantations 


Kenya, by Norman Leys. London: The Hogarth Press. 

15s. 
NE of the demands of the recent British note to the 
Egyptian government was that the latter should 
“notify the competent Department that the Sudan govern- 
ment will increase the area to be irrigated at Gezira, from 
300,000 feddans to an unlimited figure as need may arise.” 
On the face of it such a demand would seem to be prompted 
by a genuine desire on the part of England to develop to 
the fullest possible extent the natural resources of Sudan 
on behalf of the native inhabitants. We read, however, 
in a later dispatch that this huge scheme is to be under the 
direction of the Sudan Plantation Syndicate for cotton 
growing, which means, of course, that little enough benefit 
is likely to accrue to the native peasantry except in so far 
as they are to become wage slaves for the enrichment of 
London and Lancashire shareholders. 

Unfortunately of late years more and more Englishmen 
have come to regard industrial and financial prosperity as 
the most reliable indication of human happiness, forgetting 
that such prosperity is often enough brought about at the 
cost of increased misery of those sections of society least 
able to defend themselves. It was Joseph Chamberlain 
who first identified the conception of successful Imperialism 
with successful money-making. The older and less fashion- 
able traditions of the British Colonial Office were far 
different. 

Now that it has become abundantly clear that Lord 
Cromer’s land policy in Egypt is to be reversed and conces- 
sionaires are to be given as free a hand in the develop- 
ment of the Nile valley as they have been in the develop- 
ment of other sections of the continent, it may well prove 
profitable to examine more closely the working-results that 
such plantation systems have had elsewhere on the life of 
the indigenous population. No book could answer this pur- 
pose better than Dr. Norman Leys’s recent volume on 
Kenya colony, every page of which reveals only too lucidly 
what hus happened to a subject country even less able than 
Egypt seems to be of looking after her own interests, when 
sacrificed to the profiteering schemes of an alien minority. 

It must be remembered that Kenya colony was taken 
over as a protectorate some thirty years ago, ostensibly for 
the purpose “of governing and guiding those people not yet 
able to stand by themselves under the strenuous condi- 
tions of the modern world.” How far the British govern- 
ment has fulfilled its obligations may be seen in this book. 
Slowly, year by year, have the interests of the natives been 
sacrificed to the interests of a handful of European plant- 
ers; the prosperity of the colony being constantly gauged 
by the dividends that these favored individuals have been 
able to derive out of the development of their plantations 
by negro labor. In Kenya colony the capitalistic system 
has run riot. In the past certain officials have struggled 
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gallantly to defend the rights of the natives, but in .)- 
most every case the influence of the settlers in the colony 
and of the financiers in London has been too strong {or 
justice. What has taken place can be explained in a fev 
words. The first Governor of the Protectorate expropria- 
ted for the Crown the whole of the land of British East 
Africa, and proceeded to alienate the best of it to a few 
favoréd Europeans who today, after thirty years of such 
procedure, do not number more than 2,000 souls. Mean- 
while to achieve this end, certain reserves were created 
for the various tribes many of whom, especially perhaps the 
Masai and the Giriama, received, later on, scant justice at 
the hands of the officials responsible for their welfare. 

No sooner had the most valuable arable and grazing land 
been alienated to these few Europeans, often for as absurd 
a price as a halfpenny an acre, than an insistent demand 
arose for cheap native labor without which the acquired 
plantations were valueless. But most natives, it was found, 
preferred to remain at home in the reserves that had been 
given them; so that it was presently considered necessary to 
stimulate a desire for wage earning by the simple method 
of imposing a hut tax. As the years have passed this hut 
tax has been increased and again increased while at the 
same time all that has concerned the native population 
has been more and more sacrificed to the interests of the 
settlers. Every effort, in fact, has been made to convert 
a native peasantry settled on the land into a native wage- 
earning class, a proceeding the exact opposite, be it noted, 
from what is the avowed aim of most responsible govern- 
ments. In Kenya constant attempts have been made by 
the administrations to discourage economic self-sufficiency 
of any tribe. To be in a position to live without workin 
on the plantations has been looked upon as immoral and «s 
often as not, as in the notorious case of the Giriamas, has 
led to serious trouble with the authorities. 

One would be inclined to feel more reconciled to this 
wholesale disruption of native life, to this cleverly devised 
scheme by which an enormous population is compelled to 
work at an average rate of three farthings an hour for « 
handful of avaricious employers, were it proved beyond 
doubt that the system was economically sound. It has been 
proved beyond doubt that the system is not sound. ‘Jo 
all intents and purposes Kenya Colony is today a bankrupt 
country. 

Perhaps the peculiar economic system of Kenya may be 
said to have reached its high-water mark of unfair tyrann) 
in the late registration ordinance, whereby every native is 
compelled by law to carry on his person a certificate of his 
past employment and a copy of his finger print so that in 
the case of his desertion from his white employer it is an 
easy thing for the police to run him down. Such man- 
hunts cost the government some £20,000 a year. From the 
point of view of the white settlers the registration ordi- 
nance has been, says Dr. Leys sardonically, “a great suc- 
cess.” 

Dr. Leys makes no vague accusations. He gives chapter 
and verse in tracing back the various steps which have 
brought the native population “whose well-being and de- 
velopment form a sacred trust of civilization” into its 
present predicament. Some of the governors like Sir 
Charles Elliot have cynically announced that they wer: 
“not sanguine as to the future of the African races,” 
others like Sir Edward Northey have taken pains to coat 
their policy with a sprinkling of moral sugar. Can we 
English wonder that we are sometimes accused of hypocrisy 
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after reading this extract from Sir Edward’s inaugural 
speech? “The Protectorate has taken over the owner- 
ship of millions of acres of good land and the guardian- 
ship of a large native population. Is it our duty to allow 
these natives to remain in uneducated and unproductive 
idleness in their so-called reserves? I think not.” Soon 
after this address the hut tax was again raised and the 
following significant circulat sent round to the district 
commissioners. “It is the wish of the Government that 
natives should come out into the labor field. ‘The neces- 
sity for an increased supply of labor cannot be brought too 
frequently before the various native authorities. Native 
chiefs and elders should be repeatedly reminded that it is 
part of their duty to advise and encourage young men to 
go out and work on plantations.” It is, of course, claimed 
that the Africans benefit by this compulsory annual migra- 
tion from their homes to the plantations, but, as Dr. Leys 
points out, the same claim has been made by the supporters 
of many servile systems in the past. 

The late E. D. Morel believed that the root of all na- 
tive troubles in Africa was to be found in the evils con- 
sequent upon divorcing natives from the land. This con- 
tention is strongly supported by the amazing development 
of West Africa where in the Gold Coast and other colonies 
under benevolent British direction native cultivators of the 
ground-nut, palm-oil, and cocoa-tree have developed trade 
connections worth a great many million pounds. The Co- 
lonial office, Dr. Leys thinks, should insist upon native 
interests in Kenya receiving the same careful-attention. All 
“encouragement” and “moral suasion” for the purpose of 
driving unwilling men out of ‘the reserves should be 
stopped, while at the same time every kind of native plant- 
ing should be nurtured, Indian traders being once more 
allowed to enter the reserves in the capacity of middle men. 
This would mean of course a sharp rise-in the wages on 
the European estates. 

Why, we may well ask, is it so difficult to have justice 
done to the East African native? “The vested interests 
and the all-pervading influence of the wealth that is at 
stake are, in Kenya as elsewhere in the tropics, the skilful 
and insidious enemies of justice.” 

Apparently the strong feeling aroused by the recent inci- 
dent in Egypt has been used to hand over large tracts of 
the Nile valley for exploitation by English financiers. What 
has the commercial prosperity of a few Europeans got to 
do with good government? “And the dwarf said, ‘Some- 
a human is dearer to me than all the wealth in the 
world.’ ” : 


LLEWELYN Powys. 


The Dark Wood 


The Man Who Died Twice, by Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Company... $1.25. 


E who have idolized Edwin Arlington Robinson 

for a dozen years remember now that he has al- 

ways walked at the edge of a dark wood. Occasionally he 
has disappeared from the world of hard sunlight where we 
saw him, and we have followed a little way into a tangle 
of obscure pathways, a place of broken lights, glimmering 
pools and no sky; but he has always emerged again with 
some shrewd Yankee gesture that made his sojourn in that 
shadowy hinterland a mere incident. I, for one, have done 
my best to forget this waywardness on the part of a great 
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and sane man, whose grip on life was so sure, so unre- 
lenting, that he could work with instruments too precarious 
for other men. I told myself that whatever dark recess 
of the mind he might explore would be bright with bis 
own luminous sanity. 

Now Robinson has been swallowed completely by the 
dark wood. The Man Who Died Twice, his latest book, 
is the culmination of his increasing preoccupation with what 
might be called spiritual psychology. ‘There is only one 
character in the poem: Fernando Nash, who was destined 
to compose great music, but dissipated his powers and was 
saved to no more glorious end than to beat a drum in the 
Salvation Army and praise God for sparing his soul and 
his memory of what he might have accomplished. 

The actual story is left practically untold, It is the 
spiritual story that is recounted in full detail. Or rather, 
for Robinson the spiritual story is the actual and only 
story. The reader is in doubt as to the nature of Fernando 
Nash’s dissipation. It may have been the writing of a 
symphony before he received the inspiration that he knew 
was to be his; it may have been a less unusual dissipation 
involving wine, women and a blasphemous heart. Robin- 
son does not tell us, because to him it is a matter of no 
importance. It is the remorse, the pride and the crumbling 
spiritual stature of the wrecked musician that are of su- 
preme and sole importance. 

For want of a better term I have said that Robinson is 
here concerned with “spiritual psychology,” by which I 
mean those emotions, convictions and aspirations of an in- 
dividual mind relative to certain basic human concepts of a 
universe that is not apprehended directly by the senses. We 
have sense-contact with trees and people, with stars and 
insects, but never with such abstractions or crystallizations 
as heaven or hell, God or eternity. These “spiritual” con- 
cepts exist in our minds only, albeit in the minds of all 
of us. Hence Robinson’s spiritual psychology is a study of 
a mind grappling with mental concepts. It never gets be- 
yond the lobes of the human brain. It has no windows 
opening upon the world of common experience. 

If I have made myself clear it must be apparent that 
this dark wood which I have used as an easy symbol re- 
presents the mazes of Robinson's poetry when it is entirely 
divorced from actual current happenings and perceptible 
phenomena. It engulfs him only when he is dealing with 
the spiritual processes of one person, as he is in this story 
of Fernando Nash. Whenever he writes about more than 
one person there are bridges of actuality between their 
separate minds, and we, the readers, have a foothold, how- 
ever precarious it may be. 

In The Man Who Died Twice there are perhaps a score 
of passages in which Fernando Nash is seen in relation to 
things outside of his own mind. Here Robinson is the 
poet whom we have idolized, with his ironic circumlocution, 
his extravagant lucidity, and his common sense. 


Fernando Nash was beating a bass drum 
And shouting Hallelujah with a fervor 
At which, as I remember, no man smiled, 


he says near the beginning of the story; and a little laters 
The barren room— 
The same in which I found him a year later 
Was not much larger than the iron bed 
On which he sat; and all there was of music 
About the place was in a dusty box 
Of orchestrations for the janitor, 
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And in the competent plain face of Bach, 
Calm in achievement, looking down at him. 

But when he wanders into the dark wood that has 
neither free wind nor open vista, he writes interminably 
like this: 


Now there was nothing for him 
But to lie still and hear those coming drums, 
Muffied as always in a smoky cloud 
Of burning sound that in a moment more 
Would burst above him into flaming rain 
That once he would have welcomed on his knees, 
Unspeakably. ... 

W. A. Norris. 


A Female Monster of 1825. 


Frances Wright, by William Randall Waterman. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. $3.50. 


ORN in Scotland, brought up in England, spending 

some exhilarating years in France, Frances Wright 
was the embodiment of liberalism in the Old World, and 
she saw the New World, where most of her active life was 
passed, through the media of faith and hope. Her first visit 
to America, made when she was only twenty-three years 
old, bore fruit in Views of Society and Manners in Amer- 
ica—During the Years 1818, 1819, 1820. This was ac- 
claimed with delight by liberals in Europe, although some 
American reviewers, while commending the book, recog- 
nized that it was “a panegyric of the warmest kind.” It 
won for Miss Wright, however, the warm friendship of 
Lafayette, and the: selections from their correspondence 
which Dr. Waterman gives throw light on revolutionary 
movements in France in the years 1821 to 1824. Both 
the writer and the reader of “travel books” may perhaps 
find instruction in the fact that on Miss Wright’s third 
voyage to these shores, less than ten years later, she brought 
her friend, Mrs. Trollope, a fellow-liberal whose subsequent 
book, Domestic Manners of the Americans, forms an ef- 
fective antidote to the Views of Society. 

On Frances’s second visit to the United States, she be- 
came absorbed in the problem of slavery, and developed a 
plan of education, gradual emancipation and colonization, 
which she proceeded to practise in Mashoba, Tennessee. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the scheme failed ; yet, as 
it had the approval of four presidents of the United States~ 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and Jackson, all of them South- 
erners—she can hardly be blamed for having had faith in 
it. The undertaking impaired her health, cost her half her 
fortune, and came near to blasting her character. The 
indiscretion of her associates drew from her the admission, 
which she would otherwise have considered as unnecessary 
as imprudent, that she considered the existing legal status 
of marriage open to criticism and that she did not view 
amalgamation of the races with horror. Later on when 
she antagonized various elements, these admissions offered 
ammunition which all could unite to use against her. 

By this time Miss Wright’s enthusiasm for the United 
States had become—not diminished, but tempered by the 
recognition of many evils which she still had faith to be- 
lieve might, in this new country dedicated to freedom, be 
alleviated. In 1828 religious currents in America were in 
a turmoil beside which the present fundamentalist-mod- 
ernist controversy appears as a placid eddy. On the one 


side, whole communities were being swept by peculiarly 
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primitive’ revivals, and attempts were being made to briy 
back the Puritan Sabbath and to introduce a religious t¢ 
for public office; this was met on the other side by 4 
enthusiastic deistic and sceptical movement. From gi;| 
hood Miss Wright had been a disciple of Epicurus, and s¢ 
ing in the evangelism of the time a danger to liberty ay 
to the search for truth, she threw herself whole-hearted] 
into the fray. This was before the day of the movie, th 
radio, and the Sunday supplement; the audiences in th¢ 
lecture hall were- prepared to yield every faculty to th 
sway of the successful orator, and Miss Wright speed); 
became the standard-bearer of liberalism. 

Much about this woman’s career seems astonishingly mod 
ern. In her lectures she not only discussed the nature of 
knowledge and pleaded for equal education for the sexes 
and the legal protection of married women, but she ouwr- 
spokenly advocated birth-control, and even—mirabile dicty 
—appeared on the platform with her hair in short curls, 
which the reporters pronounced very becoming Neverthe. 
less, the world has progressed in one respect at least. Many 
of her ideas would arouse as bitter resentment now as they 
did then, but no modern metropolitan daily would put its 
objections in this particular nutshell—we quote: “Female 
expounders of any kind of doctrines are not to our taste, 
while the Louisville Focus patiently explained : 


Miss Wright... has with ruthless 
broken loose from the restraints of decorum, which 
draw a circle round the life of women; and with a 
contemptuous disregard for the rule of society, she has 
leaped over the boundary of feminine modesty, and 
laid hold upon the avocations of man, claiming a 
participation in them for herself and her sex. 


” 


violence, 


Dr. Waterman’s interest is less in his heroine herself, 
than in the social and intellectual movements in which she 
played so important a part. Indeed, he has scarcely de- 
veloped the very suggestive psychological material which 
he has at hand. Enthusiasts who can admit that the causes 
they love sometimes get on better without them are not 
ever common, and in this respect Frances Wright stands 
in contrast to such fellow-laborers as Frances Willard, ‘or 
instance, or Florence Nightingale. It is scarcely fair, how- 
ever, to criticize an author for not achieving something 
which he did not undertake. Certainly this scholarl) 
study adds materially to our understanding of a not too 
well-known period. 

E.isaBETH ANTHONY. Dexter. 
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The German Documents 


German White Book Concerning the Responsibility of 
the Authors of the War. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $2.00. 

Outbreak of the World War: German Documents <ol- 
lected by Karl Kautsky. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $4.00. 

Preliminary History of the Armistice. 
Oxford University Press. $2.00. 


New York: 


HESE three volumes of telegrams, which have been 
rendered from German into English by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, form an invaluable 
body of material for those who want to get at first-hand 
information as to the immediate causes of the World W2: 
and the negotiations which concluded active fighting. At 
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the Peace Conference the victorious powers appointed a 
commission over which Mr. Lansing presided and of which 
Mr. J. B. Scott was a member, to draw up a report on the 
responsibility of the War. ‘This commission reported that, 
“The War was premeditated by the Central Powers, to- 
gether with their allies, Turkey and Bulgaria, and was the 
result of the acts deliberately committed in order to make 
it unavoidable. Germany, in agreement with Austria- 
Hungary, deliberately worked to defeat all the many con- 
ciliatory proposals made by the Entente Powers and their 
repeated efforts to avoid war.” Much water has flowed 
under the bridge since the days of the Peace Conference, 
and students are coming to realize the historical falsity and 
moral injustice of this dictum, which has been incorporated 
in substance into Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles. 
“Unfortunately,” as Mr. Brown himself says in his pre- 
face to the first volume above, “no Germans were allowed 
to take part” in the conferences and deliberations which 
framed the treaty. Much worse than that. Before being 
compelled to sign the dictated peace, the Germans heard of 
the intention to declare them solely responsible. They 
therefore presented to the Allies this German White Book 
Concerning Responsibility, commonly known in German by 
its sub-title, Deutschland Schuldig? In this they brought 
forward a large number of hitherto unknown documents 
from their own and the Serbian archives, tending to show 
that Germany was by no means solely responsible. The 
commissioners paid virtually no attention to this important 
statement; had they done so, they might have saved them- 
selves from the unfortunate dictum, which is now repudiated 
by historical scholars, but which has meanwhile caused 
untold bitterness. Mr. Scott, acting for the Carnegie En- 
dowment, in giving to the American public an English 
translation of the official statement which Germany pre- 
sented at Paris in 1919, has made honorable amends, so far 
as possible, for his blindness and that of the Allies five years 
ago. 

The German Documents Collected by Karl Kautsky, 
which were published in four volumes in 1919, comprise all 
the important dispatches which passed through the German 
Foreign Office in July, 1914. As they indicate the hour 
and minute at which each telegram was sent and received, 
they enable the student now to know precisely what the 
German government was doing during those critical days. 
One sees they blundered criminally on July 5 in giving 
Austria a free hand against Serbia, and in thinking that 
Russia would not take up arms to prevent a humiliation of 
Serbia. Later in the month, when Germany realized the 
danger of a world war, she did attempt at the eleventh hour 
to restrain her ally. She urged upon Austria mediation for 
peace, as desired by Sir Edward Grey, but such mediation 
was thwarted by Saxony and the Russian militarists who 
persuaded the Tsar to order general mobilization. 

The telegrams in the Preliminary History of the Armis- 
tice picture vividly the violent changes of mind on the part 
of Ludendorff, who at one moment wanted to go on fight- 
ing to the last ditch, and at the next urged the speediest 
peace negotiations as the only means of saving the army 
from a complete débacle. They reveal the conflict and con- 
fusion between the civil authorities in Berlin and the mil- 
itary leaders at the German Great Headquarters. They 
also make clear the hopelessness of the German situation 
after the collapse of Austria and Bulgaria. It was the 
sudden realization of this hopelessness and of the complete 
defeat, coming after so many false assurances of ultimate 
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victory by the military authorities, which caused the revul- 
sion of feeling among the German masses against the old 
imperial government and led to the revolution and estab- 
lishment of the German Republic. The German army was 
not defeated by any “stab in the back” from the Socialists 
at home, but the immense superiority-of the Allies and by 
Ludendorff’s straining of the German resistance to the 


breaking point. 


Smney B. Fay. 


Fiction Briefs 


Brown Stone Front, by Gilbert W. Gabriel. New York: 
The Century Company. $2.00. 


OOKS in which the environment plays the réle of 
villain or hero are many among us. Mrs, Wharton, 
Sinclair Lewis, Hergesheimer, Edna Ferber, to name a very 
few, have saved their most sinister or most radiant cos- 
tumes, not for characters but for cities. 

The dark protagonist of Mr. Gabriel's book is the sterile 
respectability of the New York ‘nineties. This the author 
records with a detail whose faithfulness is positively ghastly. 
We smell the moth balls of Mrs. Ladd’s store closets and 
see the installation of the oriental cosy corner, we hear the 
clatter of the stray horse cab, and feel the nobby architec- 
ture of the double bed on the top floor. 

Back of the brown stone front passes a series of vivid 
people: Emily, whose head keeps high above the clouds while 
her feet tread flagged pavements; Prue, her sister, the little 
light-footed Philistine; their men: Robert, Emily's idol, 
whose feet are only of brown stone; Mario, the genius who 
is content to design letter-heads. The drawing of this cast 
is good, full of sympathy and discernment. The movement 
is close to the eye, slow, but in perfect focus. 

The one weakness of the book is a lack of emphasis 
in the balance. Is Mr. Gabriel dealing with a city in 
terms of vitality, or with four characters against a back- 
ground? The characters live, and the reader wishes to live 
with them. He demands nothing more than the story of 
their lives, their daily bread, at the hands of so deft a writer. 
They are too interesting to rank as mere population, the 
mark of the census during the turn of the century. So the 
reader asks for bread and the author hesitates. Sometimes 
it is bread that he gives him, sometimes brown stone. Both 


are good. 
M. E. O. 


Tomorrow and Tomorrow, by Stephen McKenna. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company. $2.00. 


HE only thing likely to turn us against English 

Liberalism is the offensive nobility of its representa- 
tives in fiction. Stephen McKenna writes not only o men 
like gods, but presents the Liberal group as a sort of Com- 
munion of Saints of whom their world is—and certainly 
their wives are—not worthy. These latter are the familiar 
“sensationalists” of the Sonia series,—predatory neur- 
asthenics and irresponsible rakes. The two sexes divide 
nicely the virtues and vices between ‘them, and share only 
a class-arrogance seemingly more consistent with extreme 
Toryism than effulgent Democracy. Seen through the 
gleaming monocle of Aristocratic Liberalism, Tomorrow 
and Tomorrow is a moving picture of changing public opin- 
ion in the years immediately following the “peace to end 


peace. 
D. B. W. 
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The Apple of the Eye, by Glenway Wescott. New 
York: The Dial Press. $2.50. 


N The Apple of the Eye the character of Dan Strane is 
interpreted indirectly through four individuals, foreign, 
like him, to a provincial environment. These are “Bad” 
Hannah Madoc, whose life, without consolation of the con- 
ventions, is interwoven with the youth of Dan’s uncle, Jule. 
The first third of the book is devoted to a sympathetic and 
painstaking review of their story. The second five chapters 
establish Dan and introduce Mike, the third interpretive 
agent, a Nietzschean hired man who carries forward the 
Hannah-motif. The tragedy of Rosalia, a principal in this 
part of the book, has nothing directly to do with the story. 
The last five chapters continue Dan and relate to the Han- 
nah-motif a fourth unconventional character, Mrs. Dun- 
ham. The danger that a mathematical pattern of such 
simplicity will fail to balance is not entirely avoided here. 
And where the problem is a structural one, emphasis badly 
distributed will destroy the significance of the study, how- 
ever intact remains the beauty of its presentation. Mr. 
Wescott writes a finely cadenced prose. He is humane and 
enlightened in his attitude toward his material. Nature 
he sees familiarly and appreciatively, and utilizes to enforce 
the moods of his characters in a way that recalls the similar 
device in Meredith’s Love in a Valley. Yet all these graces 
do not conceal the truth that the relating of Hannah to 
Mike and of Mrs. Dunham to Hannah is forced and the 
é€rawing throughout disproportionate. Mr. Wescott is 
essentially a poet, with a mind and eye that delight in 
detail. Thus the ornamentation of The Apple of the Eye 
becomes impressive; and the architecture Palladian. 
H. G. 


Some Do Not, by Ford Madox Ford. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer. $2.50. 


N exasperating book. Some of it is very good: a 

dozen characters emerge from it with the dust and 
odor of life clinging to them—the stolid, sensitive, dazed 
hero, Christopher Tietjens; the sharp, fatuous arriviste, 
Macmaster; Christopher’s wife, Sylvia, bored and impas- 
sively loose; Father Consett—quite enough to set any novel 
up for a long career. The movement of the story itself how- 
ever is as awkward and lumbering as Tietjens, and one is 
led doggedly through to the last page more because of the 
fine authenticity of detail than because of any inherent “go” 
in the situation itself. The hero, who takes his wanton 
wife back to discipline his soul, and enlists in the War in 
order to discipline his body, this prescient and priggish 
scion of a Yorkshire county family is not exactly incredible: 
what is incredible is that Mr. Ford apparently admires his 
behavior and his prejudices. If Mr. Ford did not senti- 
mentalize Tietjens’s inhibitions, his reserves, his internal 
tendernesses, and his encyclopedic mind, the honesty and 
spiritual continence that accompany these qualities would 
not, perhaps, seem falsified too. Mr. Ford the novelist is 
sturdy, keen, hard: Mr. Ford the commentator on English 
society is ever so lightly fatuous. And that is what is ex- 


asperating. L. M. 


Pipers and a Dancer, by Stella Benson. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


M*: BENSON’S flair—her humor and her sharp 
eye for absurdity—are present-in this tale of a 
prancing ego, set down in the midst of a European colony 


REPUBLIC 


in China; but while the surface quality of the characters ;. 
real, their effect is shadowy, as though they had stil! 1, 
be modeled and defined. What is worse, the story end; 
before it has scarcely begun. We deserve better of \[ig 
Benson. LM 
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“Redcliff, by Eden Phillpotts. New York: The Moc. 


millan Company. $2.50. 


NLY Eden Phillpotts could introduce us to the entire 
population of a village, even a*Devonshire vi!!..¢. 
and present each individual so as to win and hold our jp. 
terest and finally our affection. His characters are the 0); 
salts of the earth, for the most part. One meets an . 
sional rascal, but their rascality does not carry overwhe!;- 
ing conviction, or taint the fresh, salty sweetness of cando; 
and goodwill that pervades this chronicle of Redclifi |i. 
the strong soft tang of West Devon air. Shrewd philosophy 
and very uncommon sense mingle in the tart humor 0: ‘ts 
speech and enliven the varied situation of the village | ‘¢. 
There is no more “plot” than there is “composition” in an 
early tapestry. The little groups of figures are quaint, : 
ny and naively beautiful, and the whole is woven of the 
thread of simple human intercourse, and colored grave an 
gay with common cares and passions. In the simple |\\.; 
of simple folk Mr. Phillpotts reveals the fundamentals 


human relations and the essentials of human needs. 
D. B. W. 


Blind Raftery, by Donn Byrne. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $2.50. 


HIS is a romantic lyric te an Irish tune, with ha 

ing pathos running under the beauty of its melodious 
composition. Mr. Byrne is one more Irish poet although }s 
tastrument is prose, with which he plays for the delight o: 
those that have “an ear for a harp or a heart open t 
poem” as did blind Raftery with his harp for the delight 
of the great poetic Irish nation. D.B.W 








Contributors 


Fevix FRrANKFuRTeR, professor of law at Harvard Law 
School, has written several books on legal cases. 
James M. Lanois is a Research Fellow at the Harvard 

Law School. 

Joun Maynarp Keynes, British economist, has written ex- 
tensively on the matter of reparations adjustment. 

T. K. Wutppte is associate professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of California. : 

Oscar Ripo.e, a scientific investigator and teacher, is on the 
research staff of the Carnegie Station for Experimenta! 
Evolution. ~ 

Cuester T. Crowett contributes stories and articles to 
various current periodicals, 

Wirter Bynner is a poet and playwright whose trans!a- 
tion (with Dr. Kiang Kang-hu) The Jade Mountain 
appeared last year. 

Henry B, Futrer, novelist, contributes frequent reviews 
to the New Republic. 

LLEWELYN Powys is a novelist, the author of Black Laugh- 
ter, published last year. 

W. A. Norris, formerly instructor in English at Harvard 
University, is on the news staff of the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel. 

EvisAseTH ANTHONY Dexter is professor of history at Skid- 
more College. 

Stoney B, Fay, professor of history at Smith College, con- 
tributes frequently to leading periodicals. 
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Better Times 


The Welfare Magazine 


Reports concisely the news of 
charitable and social welfare 
work. Social Welfare Adminis- 
tration, a bi-monthly magazine 
issued by the same publishers, 
deals with money raising, pub- 
licity and management prob- 
lems. Subscription prices $2.00 
and $1.00, respectively. Free 
sample copies on request. Ad- 
dress, 100 Gold St., New York. 














THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


We have over 1,000,000 (Secondhand and 
New) on every conceivable subject in stock, 
On approval. Also Rare Books and Sets of 
Authors. Catalogues free. Mention re- 
quirements. Commissions executed. 


FOYLES 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, England 





FOLDER proposing colonization among 
undeveloped natural resources, in British 
Columbia, along lines of Industrial Demo 
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racy, sent free by The Codperative Club, 


P. 0. Box 1248, San Francisco, Calif. 








Effective 
January 1, 1925 


The following scale of 
rates on publishers’ 


advertising: 


One page .. $160.00 
Three pages. 150.00 
Six pages .. 137.50 
Nine pages . 130.00 
Twelve pages 125.00 














EARN $25 WEEKLY 


apane ime writing for newspapers, mega- 
es. perience unnecessary, Copy- 
right book free. ' - 


PRESS SYNDICATE, 1060, St. Leuls, Me. 








Your Boy 


He will have more leisure 
than you had. And yet, with 
the aid of electricity, he will 
do more than you did. 


a ede te Radio, the electric locomotive 
Satuna te paovste for and the electric ship will 
sartoftheworkoftne have shortened his distances. 
eee ban ia lectric motors will have 
manufacturing the taken upon their shoulders 


giant electrical ma- - 
chines that harness life’s burdensome tasks. 
—— once A diff id er A 

e now 
to ger Dn ~ ay erent world its going 
power, light and heat. to be—and a better one! 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 




















FOR RENT, from February 15 to August 15, 
exceptionally attractive room. Present occu- 
pant, going abroad, seeks tenant (single man > . 
preferred, no couple considered) who appreci- 7S CORO NEEY Ce SUCRE 
ates and will not abuse fine old Colonial furni- 
ture, considerable library, etc. The room faces 
Chelsea Square (Theological Seminary), is 
about 20 x 25, has open fire (that works), run- 
ning water, electric light, adjoining bath. Price 
$80 monthly, including service. 


EDWIN GRANT CONKLIN, A.B., A. M., Ph. D. 


Professor of Zoology at Princeton University 


Will Deliver a Course of Six Lectures at 


Park Avenue and Sith Street 


On Thursday Pvenings at 8:15 
February 5, 12, 19, 26; March 6, 12 


“Heredity and Environment in the 
Development of Human Personality.’’ 


Course Tickets $3.50 can be secured {n advance at the Office of the 


Address Box 308, The New Republic Community Church, 12 Park Avenue. Single Admission 85 cents. 
@f Special Interest te all Secial Workers 
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| THE PELHAM TOURS 
Motoring in Europe 

From Naples to Paris by automo))le 
For information write 


The Pelham Tours, 
Room 1514, 100 East 42d St., N. Y. City 











COOPER UNION 
8 O'CLOCK 
Friday Eve., Jan. 23—Everett Dean 
Martin: “Revolutionary New LEn¢- 


Sunday Eve., Jan. 25—Sherweod Ande r- 
son: “America—The Storehouse of 
Vitality.” 

Tuesday Eve. Jan. 27—Prof. Irwin 
—— : “Philosophy for the La) 
ess.” 


THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 




















The tools of national service 


The American people lead the werld in the efficiency of industry. 
Who can say what part of their success is due to the superior 
implements they use. This much we know. They have the world’s 
best telephone system as an instrument of communication, and they 
use it without parallel among the races of the earth. To this end 
our telephone service must be equipped with proper tools. 

The tools of management. Bell System executives, rising from 
the ranks of those who know telephony, must share our respon- 
sibility to the public, most of whom are telephone users, share- 
holders or workers. 


The tools of service. The national, two-billion-dollar Bell 


System, handling fifty-eight million telephone calls a day, must be 
enlarged and extended while in use. 

The tools of forecast. ‘We must continue to know the rapid 
and complex growth of communities and make provision in 
«dvance, so that the telephone will be ready when needed. 

The tools of supply. The Western Electric Company, our 
manufacturing and purchasing department, its factories manned by 
40,000 workers, assures us that extension of facilities need never 
be interrupted. 

We must have the best tools of finance, of invention, of every- 
thing else, in order to continue serving the American people. 


> AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND. ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL, SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


THREE EXCEPTIONALLY FINE 
REMBRANDT ETCHINGS 


For Sale. A Seif-portrait, “The Pan- 
cake Woman” (signed), and “The 
“Nativity” (6x8). WHI not sell se:- 
arately. Price for the three $500.00 
Box 300, New Republic. 

















A 
New Scale of 
Rates 


on these classifications 


Help-Wanted, Position-Wanted 
Home to Iet, sell or to buy 


Notices 


One insertion, $6.44 an inch an inser 
Two insertions, 600 “ “ “ 
Three o $50 4 # 
Six - 6500 * “ 


Twelve ad 450" « = “ 


Address: Advertising Department 

















RAND 


enn 4 — DOREN Fridays 
The Love Theme in American Literature” 
Jan. 30; Ra 6. 7 SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


7 East 15th St.Jan. 30° 


Lectures at Feb. 3 
8:30 p.m. 








JOSEPH woop KRUTCH Wednesdays 
a and the Drama” 
HERMAN EPSTE 


Thursdays 1] 
“Ring ~y the Nibelungen” 


LEMENT WOOD 
“Our Expanding Universe” 
B. C. GRUENBERG 


be Modern Impulse a Writing” 
“Guiding the Chiid’s Leisure” | 





Authors Service 


Manuscripts edited, typed and prepared 
for the printer. Proof reading; German 
translations; Research work; Reasonable 











FRENCH LESSONS by French and American uni- 
versity graduate; experienced teacher; special 
method; quick results; moderate rates. Address Box 
303, New Republic. 











rates—quick service 


ELEANOR GORDON 
47 Barrow Street—Spring 6607 
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Pea A Pestilent Person 


Ander- 
se of 


ewte nis HE average brain is naturally lazy and tends to take the line of least 


resistance. The mental world of the ordinary man consists of beliefs 
ee which he has accepted without questioning and to which he is firmly attached ; he is 

instinctively hostile to anything which would upset the established order of his 
INE familiar world. A new idea, inconsistent with some of the beliefs which he holds, 
means the necessity of rearranging his mind; and this process is laborious, requir- 





The ing a painful expenditure of brain-energy. To him and his fellows, who form the 
— vast majority, new ideas, and opinions which cast doubt on established beliefs and 


institutions, seem evil because they are disagreeable.” 





“The repugnance due to the mental laziness is increased by a positive feeling 

of fear. The conservative instinct hardens into the conservative doctrine, that the 

| foundations of society are endangered by any alterations in the structure. It is 

only recently that men have been abandoning the belief that the welfare of a state 

| depends on rigid stability and on the preservation of its traditions and institutions 

) if unchanged. Wherever that belief prevails, novel opinions are felt to be danger- 

ous as well as annoying, and any one who asks inconvenient questions about the 
why and the wherfore of accepted principles is considered a pestilent person.” 


—J.B. Bury, Regius Professor of Modern History, Cambridge University, in 
his “A History of Freedom of Thought’’—a profound and brilliant exposition 
of the intellectual emancipation of man. 





ited 


. OME readers regard The New Republic as pestilent because it questions beliefs and theories | 
uy 


that they hold sacred. To all these we respectfully submit Professor Bury in reply. | 


The New Republic offers not a summary or digest of the world’s events and thought, but such 
an interpretation of life as a group of intellectually eager, open minded pestilent persons find 
interesting and entertaining. The New Republic does not ask you to agree; it asks you to en- | 
joy; it invites you to survey the intellectual landscape from the point of view of its pestilent edi- | 
tors and contributors. If you find yourself ranged in Professor Bury’s classification of pes- | 
tilent persons, you will find The New Republic of special interest. 


ser 


eee 


Elsewhere in this issue we describe a series of books which The New Republic has published. 
These have been written for pestilent people of the type described by Professor Bury. We will 
send you FREE any one of the titles listed below with six months (26 issues) of the New | 
ent Hi §©6Republic for $2.50. 
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New York City 
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Books 


for one dollar 


youTH in Conflict is the fourth 
title to 23 brought out In The 


one-half to one- the usual book 
store price, and buy enough more of 
them to make the undertaking a 
success. Thus far there every 
indication that they will. com- 
lete list of titles is given below, 

cluding a fifth, “Education, the 
Machine and the Worker.” by Dr. 
Horace M. Kallen, which is now in 
the printer’s hands. 


1. SOCIAL DISCOVERY 
E. C. Lindeman 


With an introduction by 
Herbert Croly . 


“It cannot be said too emphat- 
feally that this is a book se ibe 


te enough 
am Be to methodology. 
—A merican Journal of Sociology. 
“The best recent thought in the 
social sciemces is reflected by the 
author, and used in an original 
way. The unconventionality of 
the book. both in its substance 
and arrangement, is a rather re- 
ing departure.” — t 
—Journal of Philosophy. 


2. THE LABOR SPY 
Sidney Howard 


With the collaboration of 
Robert Dunn 

“It is an absorbing expose of the 
work of the so-called “Business 
service organizations” and such, 
which are actually only private 
detective o tions, hired by 
employers to spy on their em- 
ployees. 

—Weashington (D. C.) Herald. 


“The intellectual fascination of 
this book is impossible to convey 


in a review.” 
—The Nation. 


3. THE STORY OF 
TEAPOT DOME 


M. E. Ravage 


Author of The Malady of 
Europe 


“A clear and dramatically told 
story of a nauseating business.” 


—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“It is an interesting and exceed- 

ingly well-written account of the 

po leases and the resulting scan- 
s.”" 


—New York World. 
4. YOUTH in CONFLICT 
Miriam Van Waters, Ph.D. 


Referee in Juvenile Court, 
Los Angeles 


5. EDUCATION, THE 
MACHINE AND 
THE WORKER 


Horace M. Kallen, Ph.D. 








‘The family---” 


says Dr. Van Waters, “‘is in the experimental stage. 


Now as from 
the beginning, it is modifying its structure to meet the enlarging 


needs of human beings. According to the point of view the family 
may be going up or down, but it is never going out. As long as 
babies cry and smile, or children gasp with delight on being tossed, 
or boys fly kites and girls put on adornment for graduation, sacra- 
ment or marriage, a man and a woman will be found standing to- 
gether, raising funds to enjoy the spectacle.” 


This quotation, taken from her discussion of conflict in the home, 
illustrates the warm-hearted sanity with which Dr. Van Waters ap- 
proaches the tangled problems of unadjusted and delinquent youth. 
With a clarity of expression and a richness of phrase which a mas- 
ter of fiction might envy she reduces the best psychoanalytic and 
social thought of today into just such glowing paragraphs as the 
one above. Her book, Youth In Conflict, is first of all an authori- 
tative social study, but it is besides absorbingly interesting, full of 
matured wisdom to be shared with every parent, teacher or publicist, 
seeking an understanding of the violent shift in ideas taking place 
in the mind of modern youth. Once picked up it will not be put 


down unread. 


Dr. Van Waters, referee in Juvenile Court, Los Angeles, has most unusual 
qualifications to be the interpreter of youth in conflict. Every day her court 
is thronged with boys and girls who have gone a step too far. With them 
come parents and teachers, probation officer and social workers. Case after 
case is heard. But the object is not to determine and punish guilt. It is to 
find out why. In this respect Dr. Van Waters’s court is a miracle among mod- 
ern institutions. Working in such a laboratory, year in year out, it je not 


_ surprising that an investigator possessed of rare insight and thorough technical 


equipment has succeded in discovering a great many i!luminating truths about 
youth in its conflicts in social relationships. Nor is it strange that given a 
genuine literary talent, she has made a vividly dramatic book out of-such excit- 
ing material. 
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Youth in Conflict, by Miriam 
Van Waters, Ph.D., is a full 
length book of 320 pages, easy 
to read and convenient to carry. 
It is bound in fine quality paper 
and sells for only $1.00; but if 
you prefer you may have the 
same book in cloth for $2.00 
Use the order form opposite. 


New Republic, Inc., 421 West 2ist St., N. Y. 
For the enclosed $...... send me the fol- 
lowing numbers of your series of $1.00 books 
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